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The Chemistry of Commerce 


By ROBERT KENNEDY DUNCAN 


Author cf * The New Knowledge” 


The Chemistry of Commerce is a graphic narrative of the won- 
derful work of applied chemistry in the industrial world to-day. 
It affords an engrossing story of the invention and manufacture 
of commodities that are close to the business or home interests of 
each one of us. It is packed with information upon such topics as 
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RESULTS Or PLANT FERTILIZATION 
FROM «THE CHEMISTRY OF COMMERCE 


the making of artificial rubies and diamonds of non-breakable 
Welsbach mantles, of the distillation of perfumes 1n quantities 
sufficient to float a frigate, of the ete a glass, of the engineer- 
ing feats accomplished by high temperatures, the preparation of 
drugs like camphor and quinine, the extraordinary future of in- 
dustrial alcohol. Professor Duncan—himselt a student of science 
and a practical chemist —spent a long time of study abroad and 
secured his material personally from famous chemists-at work in 
their laboratories 
Illustrated Price, $2.00 net 
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HOW NEPTUNE 
RECEIVED THE SAILORS 
OF THE BATILE - FLEET 


The amusing initiation of 
the sea-fighters into the 
solemn mysteries of the 
Ancient Order of the Deep, 
graphically described by 


ROBERT DUNN 
HARPER’S WEEKLY’S 


special correspondent aboard 
the battle-ship Rhode Island. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH ADMIRABLE PHOTOGRAPHS 























Decisive Battles of the Law 


By 
FREDERICK TREVOR HILL 


This is a book portraying those great legal contests of 
national importance which have proved to be of the deepest 
significance in the history of our country. Mr. Hill writes 
throughout with fairness, brilliancy, and good judgment, 
with the eminent impartiality which becomes him as a 
lawyer and a writer upon law, and at the same time with 
the vivid narrative skill that is his as a novelist. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth, Uneut Edges, Gilt Top, $2.25 net 


A Critical 
Examination of Socialism 
By W. H. MALLOCK 


An admirable discussion of the entire subject of 
Socialism, pointing out with thorough fairness both the 
weak and strong points of the doctrine as it is understood 
in this twentieth century. It is a book that will serve the 
uninstructed reader as a first introduction to the subject, 
and will at once put him abreast of the most recent devel- 
opments and the uppermost controversies of Socialism. 
The subject of modern wealth is treated with keen and 
illuminating analysis. 

Crown 8vo, $2.00 net 
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A NOTABLE BIOGRAPHY 


THE LIFE OF 
CHARLES A. DANA 


By 
GENERAL JAMES HARRISON WILSON 


‘‘The most readable biography that I have had in 
my hand for many a day. Dana was one of those 
unseen forces that are so potent in this world, and the 
author has made very clear how important his relation 
has been to the history of our time.” 

—Judge GrorGE Gray. 





“T read it from beginning to end, and with lively and 
increasing interest. Many of these pages impressed 
me as a veritable contribution to the history of the 
War of Secession.’—CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. 


“Of extraordinary interest and wonderfully well 
done. I can imagine no one beginning it and laying 
it down.’’—Hon. Rosert T. Lincoin. 


‘The most brilliant and most talked-of journalist of 
his day.’”-—N. Y. Times. 

““A more interesting work of its class has rarely ap- 

peared—a picture of a great man as he really was.” 

—Baltimore News. 

‘Tt is many years since the biography of an American 


citizen has been awaited with more interest.” 
—N. Y. Sun. 


With Portrait. Crown 8vo0, Uncut 
Edges, Gilt Top. Price, $3.00 net 
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COMMENT 


The Aldrich Bill Should Be Accepted 

As the Weekry has already said, the Atpricn bill, which 
has been reported to the Senate since our last comment upon 
it, is a perfectly logical method of remedying evils of the 
present system, from which the country has more than once 
gravely suffered. Every valid criticism of the pending bill 
is in effect a criticism of the system which we have possessed 
since the establishment of the present national banks. The 
immediate question, however, is as to the remedy of conditions 
from which disaster and ruin have come or have been ac- 
centuated. At a certain time every year the contracted basis 
of our bank currency causes much commercial discomfort, 
which sometimes is threatening; at other and rarer times, 
as in 1893 and last October, we have actual and wide extended 
disaster. This can be remedied by broadening the basis. The 
fright which comes from apprehension that our bank ecur- 
rency will disappear into secret places, that needed loans will 
be refused in consequence, will not be bred or stimulated when 
it is understood that when the old cause of the fear begins 
to operate new currency will be put into circulation, and that 
the provision for such an inerease is more than ample to meet 
the most extravagant demands. It may be thought that there 
are better methods, lvut their application -would involve a 
complete reform of our present currency system. This is 
impossible. We can obtain a remedy by passing the ALpricu 
bill; we cannot afford to go without the remedy. Are we will- 
ing to be so absurdly unpractical as to do without what we 
need because we cannct secure the gratification of our ideals? 


The Provisions of the Biff 

The provisions of the Atnricit bill are simple, and it is 
further true that the objections to them on their own account 
are mere conjectures. The cause of our famines is the re- 
striction of our bank circulation by basing it on United States 
bonds. Now it is as certain as human facts can be that we 
must continue for some time to come to have a bond secured 
currency. The bill provides for as elastic a currency of this 
kind as ean be desired, as follows: First, the banks are to 
suggest the necessity of emergency currency to the Comptrol- 
ler of the Curreney. Second, this suggestion is to be trans- 
mitted to the Secretary of the Treasury, who is to approve 
ii if in his judgment business conditions require the increase, 
and is to fix the amount of the issue and the time when it is 
to be made; the notes are to be distributed proportionately 
among the States applying. Third,the total amount to be issued 
is fixed at $500,000,000. Fourth, the securities for the new 
notes are to be first mortgage bonds of railways, not including 
street railways, which have paid at least four per cent. divi- 
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dends, regularly and continuously, for five years prior to the 
deposit of the bonds as a basis for circulation; the notes © }ist 
may be issued on such security will be equal in amoun: te 
seventy-five per cent. of the market value of the bonds; the 
banks may secure circulation to the amount of ninety per 
cent. of the interest bearing obligations of any State, or any 
city, town, county, or other municipality or district, which 
has existed ten years, which has not defaulted in that time, 
and whose funded debt does not exceed ten per cent. of the 
taxable value of its property. The Treasurer is to accept 
securities with the approval of the Secretary. There js 
proper provision for ascertaining the value of proffered so- 
curities, and fer their return after the oceasion for their 
issue has passed. This is to be accomplished by a tax of six 
per cent. on bonds empioyed as a basis of currency other 
than United States bonds, while United States two per cent. 
bonds pay a tax of one half of one per cent., and United States 
bonds bearing a higher rate than two per cent. pay a one 
per cent. tax. The provisions for supplying needed ecurreney 
in emergencies are ample, and they are well guarded. It 
would be arrant folly to defeat the Anprici bill, directly or 
indirectly, for the reason that it does not revolutionize our 
existing system. It will accomplish its object, and nothing 
else can he passed. 


Another “ Fundamental Principle” 

The capacity of Wittiam JENNINGS Bryan has been again 
illustrated—this time by his interference in the composition 
of the Atpricn bill in committee. As usual, this interference 
was mandatory, and was followed, as is also usual, by the 
unseemly obedience of Senators who are by nature and train- 
ing much better fitted than Mr. Bryan for the tasks of gov- 
ernment. Bryavn’s idea was, of course, a “fundamental prin- 
ciple”; so he said and so he bade his followers say—and 
perhaps believe. It was this: that the emergency currency 
provided for by the )ill should be government paper and not 
bank paper. In a word, following his natural inclination 
or the bent of his mind, Bryan wants to inerease the currency 
by greenbacks instead of by national hank notes. Those who 
understand the subject of finance and banking are aware 
of the defects of the national bank notes as a system of cur- 
rency, but they are at the same time conscious of the still 
greater defects of the greenback. “Bryan’s idea is a green- 
backer idea. It is true that the emergency notes would not be 
issued as a permanent increase of the circulating medium, but 
the camel’s nose once being within the tent, the camel’s whole 
body is pretty sure‘to follow. Experience has taught the na- 
tion that it is next to impossible to prevail upon Congress 
to retire greenbacks that are out, and we are justified in be- 
lieving that it will not require much persuasion to lead Con- 
gress to keep in cireulation any greenbacks that may be 
issued for the purpose of meeting an emergency. When Con- 
gress refuses to aecept this other “fundamental principle” 
of Mr. Bryan’s, it will. give one more blow to his unsound 
money convictions. It will be another victory over green- 
backism and all that that implies. Bryan always wants 
“more money”; even now he wants “more money” after it 
has been demonstrated that the largest per capita circulation 
known to civilization has had no power to stop a panic. Ile 
wants “more money ”—whether it be of debased metal or 
of paper or of rags. ‘This is the secret of his desire that the 
new emergency currency shall be greenbacks. He is a pater- 
nalist: the government must do every man’s job. To elect 
such a man as President is impossible; to nominate him would 
be to manifest a mettality oblivious to modern conditions, 
unfamiliar with the common knowledge of the times, and 
impervious to enlightenment. 


Bryan as Roosevelt’s Legatee 

At the meals which Senator New1anps served with the 
idea that they be eaten in common by Mr. Bryan and the 
Democratic Senators, the Nebraskan ‘announced that he was 
the heir of Rooseverr, and that he desired the Democratic 
party to nominate and support him on that theory. Thus 
he demonstrated the soundness of the position taken by the 
Weexty, that Mr. Bryan and Mr. Rooseveit are political 
philosophers of the same schcol—a school that is hostile to 
free government, to federal government, and to the rights 
and liberties of the individual. For the same reasons that 
Mr. Bryan gives in behalf of his own nomination a good many 
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Pemoerais—all who think and act upon their thoughts, at least— 
pelieve that he ought not to be President, and especially that 
he ought not be their candidate for President. He is not 
their kind of a Democrat, for he confesses that he is a Roosr- 
veLt Republican. The confession was not necessary, but it is 
well to have it. Mr. Bryan says by it that he accepts the 
theory that the States shall be still further subordinated to 
the national power, not necessarily legally—that is, by amend- 
ment,—but illegally by construction; that all business shail 
come under the supervision and control of the Federal govern- 
ment, directly by Federal charter, or indirectly by Federal 
license for State corporations and for individuals; that the 
eovernment shall be paternal, interfering with all human 
activities, precisely as Mr. Bryan now interferes in all party 
activities; that the President shall dominate the other depart- 
ments of the government, as Mr. Roosevett does and as Mr. 
Bryan seeks to do, by insisting that a State Legislature 
shall elect the man of his preference to the United States 
Senate. To most Democratic minds, and to all minds that 
appreciate free government, these are reasons, as we have said, 
why Bryan should not be President. 


Deposit Guarantees 

It ought to be understood that the guarantee of depositors, 
in favor of which Mr. Bryan talks, urging every subscriber 
of the Commoner, for instance, to write to his Congressman 
in behalf of the proposition, is not the same kind of a guar- 
antee that has been tried in Oklahoma and elsewhere, and 
that might possibly be universally tried under a new national 
law. Comptroller Rincery has decided that under the existing 
law a national bank may not enter into the Oklahoma scheme. 
The Bryan plan is that the fatherly government shall save 
the depositors harmless, and thus encourage reckless banks 
to squander the money entrusted to them. The other plan 
is that the banks should create a guarantee fund themselves. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s Tirade 
It is greatly to be regretted, for the sake of the country, 
that Mr. Roosrvett continues to issue distempered views of 


business conditions and violent assaults upon business 
men. These attacks excite wonder abroad and more or less 


disturb people at home. Fortunately the time has gone by 
when the President can disastrously affect the country. It 
is noteworthy, and is the subject for national sorrow, that 
these denunciations of his cause some men of judgment to 
say that he is ill balanced, but more regretful is the joy which 
the President gives to every enemy of society, of the law and 
the courts, of order, of prosperity, and of the freedom under 
which prosperity is alone possible. Men like Jerr Davis and 
3ryan shriek with joy over the angry utterances of the Presi- 
dent, and yet it is only twelve years ago when a very large 
majority ef American citizens fully believed that to save the 
country from Bryan and Bryanism would be to save the 
country from a terrible disaster. What was true then is true 
to-day. Mr. Bryan is right in saying that Mr. Roosrveit 
and he are one in political policy; that he, not Tart, is the 
proper heir of the President; and Mr. RoosrveLt expresses 
that policy and betrays its appropriate temper, to the sorrow 
of all good men. People say that the extraordinary document 
was a campaign manifesto for Tarr, but it is to be hoped 
that Mr. Tarr does not agree with them. It is a proclamation 
of the rage of the hosts of disorder. ; 


The Latest Message 

Senator Jerr Davis, as we have said, was exceedingly 

—_ . . ’ x > ae 
pleased with the President’s latest message. Senator Bourne, 
the leading apostle of the third term, was reported to be de- 
lighted with it. But a great many better and more valuable 
friends of the President than either of these Senators took 
the message sadly. One of them is our neighbor, the Wall 
Street Journal, which in spite of its name is a great admirer 
of Mr. Roosrvett and backs him up all it can. But it does 
not back him up on this message. Groaning in spirit, it says 
to him: 

Oh, Mr. President, why is it that you have permitted your eager- 
ness to out-BRYAN BRYAN, defeat Governor HuGHEs, and elect your 
great War Secretary, to inflict upon the panic-stricken business 
oi the country such a needless blow as this message? It will not 
make competition fairer, but only make monopoly more sullen and 
desperate. It will not remove a single abuse of corporation or 
stock market, but only serve to help those who aim at the de- 
struction of the whole business system. 
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The most comfort that we ean offer our neighbor in its grief 
is the suggestion that the President’s views and attitude on 
all important subjects have long been well known, and reitera- 
tion of them either in or out of season ought not to have very 
serious effects. Forbearance he has not taught us to expect 
of him, and the absence of it from his composition is a factor 
of the general business and politieal situation which every- 
body who is attempting to do business must long ago have 
taken into account. 


No Third Term About It 

The suggestion that the recent message is a bid for a third 
term is rubbish. Senator Bourne, who grabs at it for one, 
has his reasons, which are obvious enough, for twisting any 
event or any utterance that comes along into a third term 
portent. Senator BourNeE came from Oregon last winter, a 
new Senator and unknown except in his own State. By 
fastening at once on the third term idea, and identifying him- 
self with it, and talking about and promoting it all the time, 
he has gained himself a great deal of notoriety, so that his 
name is familiar to the readers of the newspapers. Every 
chance to shout for a third term for RoosrveLt is a chance 
to familiarize the American people with the name and senti- 
ments of JonaTHAN Bourne. No such chance has been neglect- 
ed so far, and it is not likely that any chance will be neglected. 
Mr. Bourne has only four short months more in which to 
use Mr. Roosrvett’s popularity as a torch to make 
spicuous the outlines of his own figure. The sole idea he 
stands for is the third term for Roosrevett. He will stand 
for that for all he is worth as long as there is anything to 
stand on. But there is no warrant in the message for the 
suggestion that the President feels differently about a third 
term than he did two months ago, when he reiterated his 
declaration that his present term should be his last. That 
he wants his policies to survive his administration has never 
been a that he should use all the influence he ean 
command to impose them on the country is entirely natural 
and characteristic, as it also is that he should consider that 
that purpose is furthered by expounding them anew from time 
to time. The message does not need any third term yearning 
to account for it. It is fully accounted for by the explanation 
that the President loves the children of his brain, and believes 
that the voters will leve them more and more the better they 
know them. Also, it irritates him to have any of them dis- 
paraged or assailed, and he likes to defy their assailants. 
One other thing counts—that the writer’s passion is very 
strong in him, and he likes to see himself in print. 


con- 


secret ; 


Stock Gambling 
The paragraph in the message that relates to stock gambling 


is a particularly interesting example of Mr. Rooseve.t’s 
style and matter as his messages disclose them. Declaring 


that he would like, if he knew how, to ask for laws “to pre- 
vent at least the grosser forms of gambling in securities and 
commodities, such as making large sales of what men do not 
possess, and ‘ cornering’ the market,” he goes on to say: 
Legitimate purchases of commodities and of stocks and securi- 
ties for investment have no connection whatever with purchases 
of stocks or other securities or commodities on a margin for specu- 
lative and gambling purposes. There is no moral dilference be- 
tween gambling at cards or in lotteries or on the race track and 
gambling in the stock market. One method is just as pernicious 
to the body politic as the other in kind, and in degree the evil 
worked is far greater. But it is a far more difficult subject with 
which to deal. The great bulk of the business transacted on the 
exchanges is not only legitimate, but is necessary to the working 
of our modern industrial system, and extreme care would have to 
be taken not to interfere with this business in doing away with 
the “ bucket shop” type of operation. We should study both the 
successes and the failures of foreign legislators who, notably in 
Germany, have worked along this line, so as not to do anything 
harmful. Moreover, there is a special difficulty in dealing with 
this matter by the Federal government in a Federal republic like 
ours. But if it is possible to devise a way to deal with it the 
effort should be made, even if only in a cautious and tentative 
way. It would seem that the Federal government could at least 
act by forbidding the use of the mails. telegraph and telephone 
wires, for mere gambling in stocks and futures, just as it does 
in lottery transactions. 
The more we meditate on this paragraph the more wonder- 
ful it seems to us. He makes a distinetion between legitimate 
and speculative purchases of stocks, implying that speculative 
purchases are not legitimate. Then he says that the great 
bulk of the business transacted on the exchanges is not only 

































































































legitimate but necessary. What will his warm admirer 
Tuomas Lawson say te that—Lawson, wha estimated the other 
day that ninety-nine and a half per cent. of the stock trans- 
actions were gambles? We would rather trust Lawson’s 
opinion on this subject. Ife is much nearer the game. An 
enormous majority of the transactions of the exchanges are 
speculative, but are not on that account the less legitimate. 
The distinction is not between speculative and legitimate 
transactions. It is much less simple than that. It is a dis- 
tinction of prudence, between buying stocks with money you 
have got and can spare. and buying them with money you 
have no right to risk; it is a distinetion, too, between big: 
margins and small ones; and between moderate and controlled 
speculation based on study and opinions, and a blind effort 
to put money on a winning color and get something for noth- 
ing. The cure of this latter sort of speculation is automatic 
It hardly needs a law to suppress it when a maxim 
covers it so well. A fool and his money are still soon parted, 
but the parting makes for wisdom. ‘ Bucket shops” are out- 
side of the law in this State already, and under the severe 
reprobation of the Stock Exchange besides. There is internal 
evidence in the passage quoted that the President does not 
know exactly what a bucket shop is, or how its methods differ 
from those of a legitimate broker’s office. The tentative sug- 
gestion that the Federal government should forbid the use 
of mails, telegraphs, and telephones “for mere gambling in 
stocks ” is most interesting. All that the President seems to 
know about stock trading is that, first or last, it does a lot 
of mischief. With unwonted modesty he does not himself 
recommend a Federal law to abolish this mischief, but is con- 
tent merely to point out the need of one. He might talk to 
advantage about it with his friend President HapLey, who 
knows the subject. Or he can learn something next year by 
taking a few thousand dollars to a broker and trying to double 
it. That is the laboratory practice of finance, and is very 
instructive,. though the lessons come high. 


and sure. 


The Appalachian Forest Reserve 

The news from Washington about the bill for the Ap- 
palachian and White Mountain forest reservations, so im- 
portant to the South and New England, is most encouraging. 
The readers of the Wrrkty have been more than once in- 
formed of the project, which is Federal in its character, be- 
cause in each instance the reservation will store water and 
will thus reclaim some of the lands and preserve many others, 
amounting to many thousands of aeres, of several States. 
Last year the bill could not be considered because Speaker 
CANNON was opposed to it; this year, it is understood, he will 
withdraw his opposition, in which event the measure is likely 
to pass. The Speaker is a candidate, and ingenuously says 
that he cannot stand up against a united South and New Eng- 
land. The recent hearing before the House Committee on 
Agriculture on this subject was very satisfactory to the 
friends of the bill, and it would seem as though the Speaker’s 
candidacy had already been of some value to the country. 


A Decision Favorable to Free Labor 

The United States Supreme Court has again rendered a 
decision which is a defence of individual freedom against 
socialist encroachments of government, and of the States 
against Federal usurpation. The law in question was that 
which forbids any employer engaged in interstate commerce 
to discharge an employee on the ground that he is a member 
of a labor organization. It may be foolish, as the court says, 
ov the part of the employer to discharge a man simply be- 
cause he is a member of a labor union; but it does not follow 
that such a reason would always be foolish, nor does it fol- 
low that government ought to undertake to prevent such folly, 
or that it ought to prevent the discharge of a member of a 
tinion because, for example, it exacted an oath from such a 
member binding him to take part in any war upon the em- 
ployer that was waged by any labor union whatsoever. The 
court holds that Congress has no right to deprive a man of 
his liberty to contract, or to sever the relations of employer 
and employed, if he so desires, because the latter belongs to a 
union. As we have said, the employer may be foolish so to 
discharge a man: he may, however, be wise, for he may thus 
promote the general welfare, and therefore the welfare of al! 
labor, by discharging any member of a labor union the funda- 
mental purpose of which is to obtain its object, if it deem it 
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necessary, by war upon any part of society. 
it is a gross injustice upon the employer and upon all d:- 
pendent upon him, including all who deal with him as selle;s 
and purchasers and creditors, to discriminate against hin 
by denying to him the right of perfect freedom in his associ::- 
tion with labor, while leaving the union and its members 
free to quit his work, to tie up his business, and, perhaps, 
to ruin him, merely because he sees fit to hire other than 
union labor. Mr. Bryan says that he does not understani| 
the process of reasoning by which the court reaches its con- 
clusion. This is not strange. Many men find it difficult to 
understand any process of legal reasoning; some men cannot 
understand a legal principle; other men cannot tolerate 
judge or a court that differs from them on a question of law. 
The Supreme Court, notwithstanding its critics, has rendere: 
a service to free labor and incidentally to free government 
by laying down the Jaw that, under the Constitution, mei 
are still free and cannot be made by Congress to hire or io 
work for those to whom-or to whose principles they object. 


Reaching Beyond the Grave 

A London despateh, dated January 31, said that Sir 
Ouiver Lopcr had been telling the Psychical Research Socict: 
that recent secret and exhaustive tests through spiritualistic 
mediums had left him pretty much convinced that he had had 
communications with the dead. The mediums through whom 
the tests were made were Mrs. Verratt and Mrs. Pirrr. 
Among the departed spirits with whom Sir O iver believes 
himself to have been in communication were those of Epmux» 
Gurney, Ricuarp Hopason, and F. W. H. Myers, men who 
in life were closely associated with the work of the Psychical 
Research Society, and who passed out of this life with de- 
clared intentions of sending word back to their friends that 
they still possessed conscious existence. Sir Otiver believes 
that such word has been received in convincing forms. Te 
goes as yet into few particulars, but his belief is of much 
interest. The interest, as a rule, however, is contemplative 
and unexcited. Mankind is very used to be fooled by 
spiritualistic manifestations, and also to see persons of un- 
doubted sincerity and scientific training misled by them. The 
remarkable thing is that spiritualistie investigation goes on 
as it does in the face of its records. The quest into this 
region of the unknown is full of dangers and pitfalls, and 
hazardous to sanity and sense, yet when one generation has 
been bafled by it the next takes it up, and there is no sign 
of its being abandonéd. Whether it is worth while or not, 
whether anything true and important ean come out of it, 
seems doubtful to most of us, but at least we do not doubt the 
honesty of such investigators as Sir Oxiver Loner, or their 
comparative competence for the labors that engage them. 
The great majority of mankind seem to believe instinctively. 
in a future life without scientific proof of it, and it seems 
easier, on the whole, to believe the fact than it is likely ever 
to be to believe the proof. 


A King Murdered 

The shocking assassination of the King and Crown Prince 
of Portugal seems to have excited such a degree of horror 
in that country as to defeat for the time being the political 
ends for which the murder was planned. King Carios was 
personally an engaging and gallant man, but not a wise ruler. 
Extravagance, frivolity, and corruption have characterized the 
government for which he, stood. Last spring there was a col- 
lapse of constitutional government in Portugal. No ministry 
could keep office. In May, the Cortes, refusing to vote the 
necessary appropriations, was dismissed, and the King sus- 
pended the Constitution and named Premier Franco dictator. 
Since then there has been a fight for the restoration of thi 
Constitution, incidents of which have been mob fighting in 
Lisbon, the imprisonment of Republican leaders, and repeated 
plots against the King and the dictator. The effort to maiii- 
tain a government resting solely on force has resulted in the 
desperate retaliation of February 1. 


Thaw 

Of the two Tuaw trials, the first was practically a trial of 
the man murdered, the second a trial of the murderer. In 
both cases the ends attained have been those best adapted ‘o 
the protection of society. 


At the same time 
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Britain’s Generosity in South Africa 


TuE boon of representative self-government conferred not long 
ago upon the former South African Republic by Britain’s Liberal 
-overnment has been followed by a similar concession to the former 
Orange Free State, and the first general election under the new 
organie law has just taken place. The result is an overwhelming 
victory for the Boer element of the population, and there is no 
doubt, therefore, that the forthcoming Ministry will be formed 
ef men who were conspicuous in the recent war against Great 
Britain. ‘There is nothing surprising in this outcome of the 
appeal to the electorate, for as yet the Boers greatly outnumber 
ihe English-speaking inhabitants. There is nothing in the Orange 
River Colony, which is distinctively an agricultural country, the 
mineral output being confined mainly to diamonds—in the ex- 
ports for 1904 diamonds figured for nearly $5,000,000—to attract 
a vast inflow of immigrants from Great Britain, such as was 
drawn to Johannesburg by the gold mines of the Rand. There® 
are indications, however, of a marked change in this respect. 
During the last few years more than a million acres have been 
distributed among British settlers desirous of engaging in agri- 
cultural pursuits. Moreover, although the Boer component of 
the population has increased in fourteen years about forty per 
ecnt., the English-speaking factor has increased by one thousand 
per cent. Should anything like that ratio of augmentation be con- 
tinued, the day is not far distant when the English-speaking 
clement is destined to preponderate in the Orange River popula- 
tion. Meanwhile, whether the next census shall show a con- 
tinuation of progress in wealth and population may depend upon 
whether the Boer administration follows or reverses the policy 
of the provisional government, which was directed largely to the 
encouragement of agriculture. A reversal of the policy is most 
improbable, inasmuch as the Orange River population has always 
consisted mainly of farmers. 

When we recall the great length of time—more than half a 
century—which elapsed before even the severe lesson administered 
to Great Britain by the loss of the thirteen American colonies 
could prevail on her to grant self-government to Canada, the 
promptness with which this privilege has been conceded to the 
conquered Boers of the Transvaal and the Orange River region 
may well seem amazing. As a matter of fact, since 1840 the whole 
attitude of the British Parliament toward colonies settled by 
white men has been revojutionized. There is scarcely a trace left 
of the jealousy and suspicion with which colonists used to be 
regarded. Even the Unionists, who brought on the war with the 
South African Republic, would, had they remained in power at 
Westminster, have yieldea before long to the request of the Trans- 
vaal for autonomy, though, doubtless, the acquiescence of Parlia- 
ment was accelerated by the accession of the Liberals to office. 
This is evident from the fact that the comments of Unionist public 
men and newspapers on the constitutions granted to the Transvaal 
and the Orange River country have been, on the whole, quite 
favorable. 

In these, as in some other cases, Britain’s exhibition of magna- 
nimity has not missed reward. There are signs of a corresponding 
approach to good feeling on the part of the Boers, especially 
those who bore a leading part in the late war. Incredible as it 
may seem to those who remember the raid which brought on the 
contest, Dr. JAMESON has since become the Prime Minister of 
the Cape Colony, where the Dutch-speaking clement is numerically 
preponderant; and Crecit Ruopes has found his eulogists among 
Atrikander citizens of the Orange River community. 





Lord Kelvin and Submarine Telegraphy 


Many as have been the articles which have been published since 
his death about Lord Ketvin, better known as Sir WILLIAM 
THOMSON, inadequate attention has been paid to the reason why 
American citizens feel especially indebted to the great English 
electrician and physicist. We would not go.so far as to assert 
that but for THomMson we might not even yet have a workable 
and really useful submarine cable, but we do say that we should 
not. have got one so soon. 

It will be recalled that during the fifties and the sixties of the 
nineteenth century the civilized world, and particularly the two 
main divisions of the English-speaking people, were deeply inter- 
ested in the possibility of an Atlantic cable. ‘The 1857 cable 
had been broken while it was being laid. .The 1858 one failed 
alter a very short term of existence. The 1865 cable snapp-d 
after 1186 miles had been laid, and, although many attempts to 
pick it up were made, this cable also had to be abandoned for a 
time. Even had the cables of those days remained workable for 
considerable periods, they would have been of relatively little com- 
‘reial value, owing to the difficulty and delay involved in the 
ransmission of messages. For example, signals sent through the 
58 Atlantic cable were so weak that a message from President 
TkccuaNANn to Queen VictortaA took thirty hours in transmission, 
although it contained only 150 words, which could be communicated 
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in three or four minutes in ‘any good Atlantic cable of to-day. 
It turned out that when one attempted to send a series of electric 
signals through an Atlantic cable, with the same apparatus and at 
the same speed as messages were sent between New York and 
Philadelphia, the signalier at the far end would not have the 
slightest knowledge that the signaller at the near end was trying 
to send a message, whatever might be the strength of the current 


sent into the cable. It soon became a matter of demonstration 
that, in order to work a long submarine cable, either time must 
be allowed for each signal to “grow” at the distant end, or, as 
this would make the sending of messages very slow, the receiving 
instrument and the signaller receiving the message must be able 
to interpret the faintest indications. Sending the letter “e,” for 
instance, produced at the end of a long cable a totally different 
result according to what had preceded it. .In no case, at a speed 
of even thirty words a minute, with a three thousand mile cable, 
would the signal be more than a suggestion. 

THOMSON recognized the need of and determined to invent a 
receiving instrument which, unlike the ordinary telegraph instru- 
ments used in post-offices and railway stations, should render the 
interpretation of such faint suggestions easily and quickly possible 
in the hands of an expert signaller. To that end he devised the 
mirror galvanometer “speaking” instrument. It is not forgotten 
that this invention was deemed of such national importance that 
a private act of Parliament was sanctioned by the Privy Council 
to extend the normal life of fourteen years for the patent. An- 
other fact of great moment in submarine telegraphy brought out 
by THOMSON was that no increase of battery power can counter- 
act the retardation in signals produced by any impurity existing 
in the copper conductor of a cable. The deduction was obvious that 
every yard of copper wire used in the thousands of miles of a 
long cable must be tested electrically for resistance before being 
used. 

It is due to Lord KELVIN, more than to any other man—more, 
perhaps, than to all other men put tegether—that the London 
stock exchange is to-day by cable within thirty seconds of Wall 
Street. 





What Is Worth While? 


THERE is a great deal of theory of life afloat nowadays, and as 
one moves about in the world one is centinually being introduced 
to new panaceas, new ways of making this little trip of mortality 
worth while. As a matter of fact, wisdom is as old as the ages. 
All that can be said about life, by and large, has been said and re- 
peated and reiterated, but men will not take wisdom at second 
hand.. Each man not only does repeat the history of the world in 
his person, but he insists upon doing it. You may caution the 
child a thousand times that hot things burn, but he never realizes 
it till he is burned, and then he adds that little fact to his data 
of the indubitable truths of the world: too much heat burns. 

So it is humanity goes stumbling along towards wisdom; each 
generation repeating with slight variations the mistakes of tlie 
last, or varying them a little and inventing new errors. No close 
observer of life to-day but will see that the error cf the average 
man is setting his whole faith in money and competition; instead 
of getting life out of a living, his whole energy is flung into getting 
a living out of life. 

And yet the pageant of the world, the myriad colored flood of 
the hours, the unutterable beauty and glory of the changing 
aspects of the world as it wheels itself along through space, is a 
vision too wonderful to barter for mere bread and meat and 
shelter. If it took as little time to convince men that money 
will not buy happiness as it does to teach the little child that fire 
burns, what a stride in progress would be made! If the man of 
moderate means could but realize that a multiplication of things 
will not advance him one step toward contentment, that all the 
things that are really worth while are free for the taking; and if 
we could make the rich man realize that all his pomp is powerful 
only in as far ashe uses it for the goed of all men, and that mere 
display is vulgar, and mere luxury enfeebling-—-what a good work 
of uniting we should accomplish! And this is the chief task of 
our present day. Not to do away with differing conditions; that is 
impossible—and who, with open eyes for life invall its color and 
variety, would like to reduce it to a mere drab, dreary uniformity ?— 
but to so increase the sympathetic understanding of all classes and 
kinds of men, that rivalry may cease to impede progress, and the 
work of the world may be done for the joy of doing it, and the 
labor of the world may be so divided that each man shall live while 
he works, and his work shall not blunt all his finer perceptions 
and swamp his keener, more delicate feelings, but shall heighten 
every power of enjoyment. 

This is no mere Utopian dream, but it is the step in progress 
toward which Western civilization has been stumbling through 
the centuries. Man has had to learn what his iife is; he has had 
to learn, just as the child learns that fire burns, that the thing 
that hangs just beyond his reach and seems so desirable is not 
really all that it seems, and that once he has grasped it in his 










































































































































hands it is as like as not to crumble into dust and ashes. And 
then, when he pauses to look, he will see behind him but the mad 
strain, the feverish anxiety, and in the present he will have but 
the bitterness of satiety. 

What is worth while, then? Is it worth while to spend a life in 
multiplying comforts and iuxuries? After all. to have the best 
of food and the best of drink and the finest shelter is to put oneself 
on the level of a well stalled ox or horse. To accumulate money 
and property, to heap them up and guard them and keep them, is toe 
degrade the intelligence to the level of the bee or the ant. All 
these things are good; some of them are necessary. Food and drink 
and proper shelter, work and gain and increase of facilities, are 
the by-products of living; they are necessary; but who mistakes 
them for the Life itself must pay for his error as if it were a sin. 

And the Life itself? Let us quote from a book we may all be 
reading in a month or a year from now: “ Of a sudden it came to 
him that life itself was beautiful. Not effort only, not work nor 
play, success, achievement, wealth or fame or honor, but life itself. 
To live was good. The hours, the golden hours, were not just 
empty between two clockbeats, to iill with acts. They 
were themselves a glory. To sit and let the erystal flood of time 
pass over him was purest pleasure. Not his life only, but all life 
To feel the great and glorious stream of the world’s 
For she 


spaces 


was good. 
life pass on, to be one with Nature and hear her sing. 
goes forward to music. It is not always a battle chant she moves 
to. In her song there are all things. The shout of triumph and 
the cry of those who fall are there; but there are also other notes— 
the ripple of the river on its stones, the murmur of the trees, the 
rhythm of the sap that rises in them, the thunder in the hills. It is 
the song of infinite harmonies.” 

This is what comes upon us, with a misgiving that is almost a 
terror, when we pause to think that we stand here in the midst 
of mortal life and that we shall not pass this way again. Life is 
infinitely beautiful, and we, if we fail to find it so, must search 
for the defect, not around us nor outside us, but in ourselves. 
And if in our chase for gross things and material things we have 
outrun the power to live, to perceive, to enjoy, we must pay the 
penalty, for Nature is inexorable; we pay for our mistakes to the 
last jot just as we pay for our sins. 

3ut, after all, the outlook is not so black. Mistakes are just 
the steps of the stairs up which we are climbing. Every time we 
recognize one for what it is, and call it a step instead of a goal, 
we move on up. And this generation is just in the act of lifting 
up one foot off the step of materialism to a step that shall be 
better worth while. We shall stand next on a plane where we 
shall realize, as the child who has been burned realizes what 
fire is, that life is not all in the body, but that life is happiness. 
And happiness is not bread and meat, nor yet is it sport, nor gayety, 
nor excitement, nor rivalry, nor prominence. Happiness is growth 
and enlargement. He is happy who sees more, who understands 
more, who effects more this year than last. He is happy who finds 
his perceptions sharpening, his powers increasing, his sympathies 
Widening, his helpfulness broadening. He is happiest who in- 
cludes most life in himself and radiates most life arcund him. 

And how shall he face death who has grown to full stature in 
this life? If, on this chance journey we call morta! life, he has 
not only found goodness and security and happiness, but has him- 
self had power to create more goodness and more security and 
more happiness, shall he believe for an instant that all this can 
be blotted out of existence by a mere shadow called death? “ Dying 
is hard; but death is easy,” wrote a hero, as he bled to death alone 
at midnight by a flickering camp light. The change, like all 
strange and new experiences, has its difficulties and pains, and 
then comes the new adventure, strange and thrilling and surely 
gladder and greater than the experience we have just exhausted 
and cast behind us. Death is nothing but just the step above us. 

And there is but one more word to this little sermon about what 
is worth while. Men who are wilful and stupid and unworthy for 
themselves, often enough lay all this aside when they begin to 
think for their children. There is a truth as indubitable as that 
fire burns, and it is this: As we choose to-day, so shall our 
children inherit. 

What man is willing to leave his child nothing better than mere 
material gains? What man does not secretly hope that his child 
will have real happiness? What man would not, if he could, give 
his child some part in the joy of the artist’s perceptions, some of 
the peace of the sage, some of the strength of the conqueror? Well, 
and the moral of this is, as Alice’s Duchess used to say: As 
we choose to-day, not only so shall our life be in the future, but so 
shall the life be which our children inherit. And so the main 
business of life is to pause long enough to look around us and re- 
flect and choose wisely what is worth while. 


Personal and Pertinent 


SENATOR WETMORE of Rhode Island, who has just been re- 
elected after a troublous time, is a pleasant legislator, and he 
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likes his club. He is a Yale man of 1867, and a Columbia Coll 
Law School man of 1869. This was when DWIGHT was at 
head of the school, and when it was domiciled in Lafayette P): 
opposite WiLLiAM B. Astor’s house and library. It was in tl 
familiar row with a fine colonnade in front of the second sto) 
Perhaps WETMORE did not learn much Jaw there, but he had go 
society. Among the men in his class was United States Jud 
Hott (a classmate at Yale, too); Judge INGRAHAM, of the Ni 
York Supreme Court; Judge Francis M. Scort, of the same benc!: ; 
Francis LynpE STeTson, and HamILton W. Mabie. The latter 
love of literature ruined a great jurist. Wernmore’s chief achie 
ment at this time consisted in driving to the jaw school in his o\ 
cart and with his own man. Nothing of the kind had ever be: 
seen before by the men from the rustic colleges like Willia: 
and Amherst and Dartmouth and Brown, and they used to wond«: 
if their clients would ever pay for such elegance as that. Bi 
while WrtTmorE never had, nor even desired, any clients, he ol)- 
tained a United States Senatorship. How much _ public service 
Rhode Island demands for this place we do not know. Doubtless 
enough—just enough. Werermore is an agreeable adjunct to tlie 
library committee, and there is felt to be a fitness between good 
clothes and well bound beoks. He is a useful man there, for jie 
has faith in the expert who runs the library, and is not astonished 
by his requests, as a Senator might be whose sole friend amone 
libraries is that which is kept in the statienery store and from 
which solacing volumes are borrowed for convalescents. WetTMore 
knows that big libraries make big demands that ought to he 
gratified, and he has been a serious assistance to HERBERT PU1 
NAM, Who is making the Library cf Congress worth while, wortliy 
of its name. It is a good thing for the library, which is grow- 
ing in grace even when it is compared with great foreign libraries, 
that Wetmore should have been reelected. It is to be hoped that 
the Senators will have sense enough to put him back on his old 
committee. 


BELLEVUE, Pa., Fanuary 27, 1908 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—Since nobedy else seems to have thought of it, I beg to 
suggest that what is needed to settle the hospital ship difficulty is 
the institution of something analogous te that arm of the British 
service of which KIPLING sings, to wit: 


A kind of a bloomin’ amorphrodite, 
Doctor and sailor too! 


I am, yours in the interests of peace, 


What For? 
Read at the Harvasd Dinner in New York, January 31, 1908 
By E. S. Martin 


WuatT do we go to Harvard for? 
What is it all about? 

Our fathers knew of something there 

They thought it worth our while to share; 

Something we think our boys can’t spare, 

So they go too; and all the more 

The riddle presses * What’s it) for?” 
What’s in Harvard that men misdoubt 
*Twere futile thrift to do without? 


Wisdom’s there for youth to get: 
Follies galore to do. 

Did ever youth learn wisdom yet 
But glanced at Folly too? 

Between the covers of books 
Stands knowledge in noble store, 

But it’s not all there; it’s everywhere: 

And to learn to know its Icoks,  _ 
And find, and use it more and more, 
Is what we go to Harvard for. 


To get in touch with many men, 
And to get close up to a few: 
To make wise marks with a doubtful pen; 
And te guess, and have it come true. 
To learn to make food and drink 
With labor and mirth agree; 
To learn to live, and learn to think; 
And to learn to be happy though free— 


These at Harvard seek our Youth, 
Nor in their seeking fail. 
And they gain betimes the vision of truth; 
And they play some games with Yale. 
If they don’t ’most always win, 
The reason’s easily shown; 
The board at home’s so rich in fare 
They can’t get hungry enough to care 
With due concern and enough despair, 
Who gets contention’s bone. 
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The Royal Tragedy at Lisbon 























The murdered King of Portugal, Carlos I. 


nated in the assassination of King Carlos and the Crown 
Prince Luiz Philippe in the streets of Lisbon. 

The King and Queen, with their two sons, had just returned 
from ViHavicosa, where they had attended the annual fair. At 
the moment when the open carriage which conveyed them had 
turned into Arsenal Street from the Praca do Comercio, a group of 
men who had been loitering under the trees rushed forward with 
carbines and revolvers, which they had concealed under their long 
cloaks, and poured in a succession of volleys. 

The King, pierced through the throat and shoulder by three 
bullets, fell to the floor of the carriage. The Crown Prince, who 
tried to rise to his father’s assistance, was immediately shot down, 
while his brother Manuel was wounded in two places. The Queen 
bravely flung herself before the bodies of her son and husband, and 
escaped almost miraculously, her hat and boa being pierced by 
several bullets. The carriage was driven at full speed to the 
Arsenal, where the King and Crown Prince expired within a few 
moments. The assassins were at once pursued by the police; three 
of them were riddled with bullets and the remainder captured. 

The courage shown by the Queen was remarkable. She saved 
the life of her second son by throwing herself before him and 
beating at the faces of the assassins with her bouquet.’ One of the 
regicides was thrust through the body by a cavalry officer, and 
immediately blew out his brains with a revolver. 

The outcome of the tragedy was a strong reaction in favor of 
the monarchy, personified by the young King Manuel II. Almost 
simultaneously with the assassination an attack was made upon 
the house of Premier Franco, in which several men were wounded ; 
but Lisbon as a whole remained quiet and the people appeared 
stunned by the blow. 
spirators was to exterminate the royal family, murder the Premier, 
und proclaim a republic. 

The origin of the political disturbances dates back to last May, 
when the King dissolved the Chamber by royal decree, in violation 
of the constitution, and conferred dictatorial powers upon Premier 
Franco. This action was taken on the ground that the government 
had fallen into the hands of a clique of spoilers, who took office 
alternately and held high salaried sinecures; but the King proved 
io be one of the worst offenders, and his debts were paid out of 
the country’s finances. It was reported that on one occasion he 
hypothecated the crown jewels in London. The immediate cause of 
the murder appears to have been a decree issued by the King the 
day before, giving the Premier unlimited power to repress revolu- 
ionar, agitation and suspending parliamentary immunity. All 
persons suspended for political agitation were to be treated as 
criminals and deprived of civil rights. King Carlos resolutely 
supported Premier Franco on all occasions. 

Nevertheless the murders occasioned the ‘greatest sorrow and sur- 


Te long drawn out political unrest in Portugal has culmi- 


It is believed that the design of the con- 


The Crown Prince Luiz Philippe, killed beside his Father 


prise. Carlos was by no means a tyrannical ruler. Affable, demo- 
cratic, he was one of the most popular kings in Europe, especially 
at the English court. He was a fine athlete until his ponderous 
bulk got the better of him; he could fire a rifle unerringly with 
either hand; he painted well, and had a celebrity as a gourmet. 
The Queen is famous for her medical skill, and on one occasion 
won a medal for life saving. It is said that on the occasion of a 
recent visit to England King Edward strongly urged upon her the 
necessity of inducing her husband to return to a constitutional 
régime. 




















The Queen of Portugal and her remaining Son, the new King 
Manuel, driving in Lisbon in the kind of Carriage in which 
Carlos and the Crown Prince were Assassinated 

















































ILHOUETTED against the sky on the crest of a 
barren hill of sand that rises six hundred feet 
above the river bottom is the solitary figure of 
a man kneeling in prayer. Two scraggy cedars 
seem to accentuate, to magnify, his loneliness. 
A living being, he seems as motionless as the 
trees for hours under the blazing sun; _bare- 
headed, with hands raised, his face upturned. 
Only his arms move occasionally, like sema- 
phores against the white blue of the sky. There are farmers 
around him in the valley of the Androscoggin, working in the 
fields. They have seen his strange figure for days, and the coun- 
tryside is full of talk of an uncouth, half-clothed man who has 
been praying in the pine forest for more than a month. 

One of the farmers leaves his horses in the fields and turns 
toward the sand hill, drawn by curiosity, and something of wonder 
at piety that knows neither hunger, thirst, nor exhaustion. The 
farmer climbs up the hill through fourteen inches of loose sand. 
The solitary figure might not be aware of the intruder, so intense 
is his devotion. The onlooker sees a man half clethed, and that 
little in tatters. He is small, wiry, his brown hair and mustache 
flowing, his beard unkempt and knotted. The sun has blistered 
his forehead, his cheeks are hollow, and under the transparent sun- 
burn is bloodless pallor. 

The farmer receives no greeting. 
and he returns to his fields, full of wonder. The next day the 
dark figure again is seen silhouetted against the sky. Again the 
farmer leaves his horses and plow. He is joined by others at the 
foot of the hill. Many have seen from a long ways off and won- 
dered. The pioneer of yesterday tells them what he has seen. They 
watch and wait at the foot of the hill. The solitary worshipper 
pays no heed, though a fringe of people now surround his sanctuary. 
Several climb the side of the hill and form a little circle about him. 
Some are inclined to laugh, but instead they bare their heads. 
Women are joining the group below in the valley. They are gazing 
upwards and talking excitedly among themselves. None has an 
explanation. Children begin to ery and run about. Dogs are bark- 
ing. A few women climb the hill, timidly, and join the men. 
Breathlessly they watch the uncouth person. 

A woman falls to her knees and prays quietly. A man joins her. 
A second woman cries. One by one men and women toil up the 
hill. Now there are a hundred about the lone man, soon two 
hundred, a few laughing, many praying, but soon all are awed by 
the mystery. No word is spoken to the throng, and towards even- 
ing the curious ones go away, wondering more and more. The 
next morning the watchers in the fields see him ascending the hill 
with a wheel-barrow and a hee. He reaches the spot where he has 
made his sanctuary and begins to dig. Again comes the procession 
across the fields, now spurred by new interest. By twos and 
threes and in files the simple farmers trudge up the hill, again 
forming a circle about the pious man. He seems conscious of their 
presence now, but speaks not. He digs and prays alternately. 

The onlookers ceased to smile. They listened to the spasmodic 
prayers. Women were falling to their knees, praying and weep- 
ing, at the sound of the 
hollow voice. At noon 
a farmer came up the 
hill with shovel and 
wheel-barrow. * Let’s 
give him a lift,” he said 
to his neighbors. Many 
were willing. When these 
lirst recruits volunteered 
the leader knelt and 
burst forth in hysterical 
prayer. All the time the 
lone penny rested in his 
hat on the ground beside 
him. A penny” was 
dropped beside it. Then 
came a nickel, then a 
dime. Neighbors — told 
John Henry Douglas 
about the man on_ his 
hill top. When Douglas 
went there the strange 
man fell on his knees 
again. 








Awe takes possession of him, 





The Man Who 
Heard Voices 


By FREDERICK I. ANDERSON 








Shiloh, the Temple and Headquarters of the “ Holy Ghost and Us” Society 
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Prophet Sandford building the Temple 


“The Lord has commanded me to build a temple on this hil! 
he cried. “ You are commanded, in the name of the Lord, to giv: 
this hill for His Work.” 

The owner of the hill became interested. He found himseli 
working with a pick and shovel, before the end of the afternoon. 
The next morning he deeded the hill to its strange claimant. 

“What is your name?” asked Mr. Douglas. 

“ Frank W. Sandford.” 

From such a beginning sprung the Holy Ghost and Us Bible 
Society, which in less than fifteen years has come to be one of the 
strongest of many strange religious sects. It has come into pos- 
session of lands in all parts of the world valued at more than 
$3,000,000; a temple on which the first stroke of work was performe! 
that July day in 1893, in the presence of the curious farmers. 
valued at. $250,000; a fleet of ships; a bureau of international 
proselyting; model farms, printing establishments, shoe factories 
and other industrial concerns; and converts in the old world as 
a as in the new ready to give their last dollar at the call of their 
eader. 

Born at Bowdoin in 1862, Sandford passed through a not unusual 
boyhood, and was sent to Bates College, and later studied in the 
Cobb Divinity School. Before he was sixteen, the spirit that led 
him on through his strange career in after years began to whisper 
to him. But at college he distinguished himself principally as a 
star pitcher on the college nine. So much of a star twirler was 
he that when he left college he became captain of a professional! 
nine, and for a season was the hero of the local circuit. Then, as he 
explained it, finding himself in doubt between professional base- 
ball and professional piety as a career, he chose the latter, and 
entered the divinity school. He failed of graduation, and his 
instructors tried to prevent his ordination when he was called to a 
little church at Topsham. They failed to thwart him. From Top 
sham he went to Great Falls, New Hampshire, where he received 
$1500 a year. Topsham had paid him $500. His imagination ran 
riot; varying creeds jangled on his senses; voices were beginning 
to talk to him, and his congregation fied and left him alone. He 
started on a trip around the world, and was shipwrecked on the 
coast of Palestine, off Joppa, in February, 1891. <A boatload of 
passengers was drowned. He attributed the accident of the ship 

striking a rock to the bad character of 
the passengers, and his own rescue to his 
faith. On being dragged out of the water 
he refused brandy. When he revisited the 
Holy Land in 1598, and again in 1905 and 
1907, he met the man who saved his life. 
a Syrian boatman of a_ tourist agency. 
That man is now a disciple. 

Frank W. Sandford returned to Top- 
sham, Maine, in 1893, having . discovered 
in his tour of the world that there are 


200.000.0000 more heathens than when 
Christianity was 
born. He took to 


the woods, fasting. 
praying, and listen- 
ing to voices. 

* Armageddon!” 

“You will 
change the reli- 
gious map of the 
world.” 

“501” 


“That word 
changed my whole 
life.’ said Sand 
ford later. From 


that moment he 
recognized neithe 
bishop, synod, nor 


council. To the 
laughing  farme 


who worked with 
him on the_ hil! 
with his borrowed 
wheel-barrow — for 
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HARPER’S 


he borrowed that first wheel-barrow—who asked him to lay off 
and pitch ball, some of them having recognized the ball-player, he 
said quietly: 

“IT am Elijah, I am David the Prince, I am Tsemech the 
Branch, a priest forever-after the order of Melchisedec.” 

The power of Sandford’s prayers moved two hundred men to 
toil with him on the hill-top without pay. When the ground was 
cleared the pious man prayed for money, and his words were like 
the blows of Aaron. Gold flowed. It came slowly at first, pennies 
to join the lone penny in the hat. Soon the countryside was taken 
with religion. A farmer in Aroostook, S. M. Shaw, and his family 
became inspired with the idea that they should sacrifice all in the 
fountain of spirituality of which Sandford preached. They turned 
all of their belongings into money, and went to Shiloh. Shiloh 
was the biblical name the Holy Ghost and Us exhorter gave to his 
sand-hill. They arrived on a day when Sandford, bare-headed and 
bare-kneed, was at prayer for money. They laid $8000 at his feet. 

“Is there any more?” 

There was $4000 life insurance and $300 in live hogs. 

* Life insurance is 
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Again it would be Brooklyn, Kansas City, New York, or Chicago. 
Weeks would pass while the devout farmers were harvesting when 
nothing would stir on the sand hill. Then again there would be a 
rush of activity. Always came the converts. Women arrived 
from the far West, a little blind girl from Stony Brook, Long 
Island, who had heard Elijah Sandford possessed the power of 
healing, a “ Brother from Sioux City,” who had started East, as 
he told it naively, to hear his father pray in Pennsylvania, but 
decided to go first to Shiloh to hear Elijah; converts from far 
and near, wherever the voice of a proselyter or the cleverly worded 
appeal of world-evangelization could reach. 

So time passed on until 1899, with buildings on the top of the 
great hill growing tall and stately. Funds ran low and carpenters, 
unpaid, left their work. Elijah and his followers mounted the 
scaffolding and took their places. ‘The beautiful thing about 
it all is that when my people crack a thumb instead of a nail they 
sing pans of praise,” said Sandford. 

Sundown of August 18, 1899, was set as the time to dedicate 
the temple. At daybreak the country roads were deep in dust 

from the farm wagons 
that drew to the hill. 





sinful. Swine are un- 
clean,” cried the Shiloh was black 
minister. No act bet- with people, men, 


ter illustrates — the 
strange obsession of a 
convert to Sandford 
so well as the act of 
Shaw. He destroyed 
his life - insurance 
policy. He drove his 
hogs into a swamp 
and buried them. Re- 
turning to Shiloh, he 
was greeted with 
salvos. It is the irony 
of his fate that Shaw 
and his wife were 
driven penniless from 
Shiloh when _ their 
children ran away 
from a_ pestilence of 
smallpox. The par- 
ents were ordered to 
leave as being under 
the influence. of the 
devil. 

Among others came 
Stephen Higgins from 
Levant, a village near 
xungor. He, too, con- 
verted his goods into 
cash, and led a fine 
herd of hogs into the 
swamp and announced 
his readiness to be- 
come an evangelist. 
He was sent to his 
native town and _ be- 
gan to preach after 
the manner of the 
man of Shiloh. 
Whether because 
Stephen Higgins was 
born and raised 
among them, or be- 
cause he lacked the 
insinuating eloquence 
of speech and silence 
possessed by the 
founder of Shiloh, he 
failed. He was tarred 
and feathered, tied to 








women, and children. 
Some were believers, 
some were not. They 
had heard that a 
miracle was to be 
worked that day. 
Elijah, the Prince of 
David, had announced 
that the magnificent 
temple would not be 
consecrated to the 
work of God until 
every penny of debt 
had been paid. This, 
on the morn of the 
day when sunset was 
to see the flaunting of 
four banners from the 
four corners of the 
temple! The debt was 
$20,000. The Prophet, 
for so he was fond of 
styling himself, just 
talked—talked of the 
needs of Shiloh, 
quietly at times, in a 
frenzy of passion at 
others, but talked, 
talked, talked, all 
morning, all  after- 
noon. He was as- 
sured that half the 
sum had been paid. 
A little girl dropped 
a penny into the plate 
on the table in front 
of him. 

“Just a little 
penny,” said Elijah, 
gazing down at the 
great throng. He held 
up the penny, tears of 
joy in his eyes. Then 
he prayed that God 
might take that cent 
and work His way. 
When he ceased to 
pray people crowded 








a tree, and a torch 
applied. Stephen es- 
caped in his coat of 
tar and feathers to 
Shiloh and told of his 
martyrdom. In the salvation of the evangelist was seen the first 
miracle of the new sect. Sandford pointed to the suffering man, 
and persuaded his followers that divine intervention had _pre- 
i the inflammable tar from burning and destroying the 
preacher. 

The goods of Shaw and Higgins were but mites to the gold that 
floved into the hat of the original penny. That original penny 
was borrowed, by the way, as was the wheel-barrow. Artisans 
were employed, union wages were paid. From the hole dug on the 
July day in 1893 a great building arose. Sandford’s mind had no 
room for small things. This house of worship was to seat 20,000 
souls. Meantime they worshipped in tents. The Bible and the 
hymnal were the only books at Shiloh. 

“The thousands will come,” he told his followers. And in later 
days his words proved true. The temple was to have dormitories, 
a school; there were to be two turrets for prayer. “ Let there be no 
moment of the day or night when prayer is not offered to God.” 
Since March, 1897, there never has been a moment when a 
Worshipper was not at prayer. The turrets were planned as a 
testimony to the miracle of Stephen Higgins and the unburned 
tar. At times Sandford would disappear. Sometimes he would be 
heard from in Boston by telegraph, thus: 

“ Hallelujah! Raised $800. Hallelujah!” 


Frank W. Sandford, his Wite, and the “Holy Ghost and Us” Banner 


around. Giving is a 
strange malady, a 
cantagion. Farmers 


placed fat rolls of 
greenbacks on _ the 
table. Women emptied 
Others gave watches, jewelry, valuables 


their pocketbooks of silver. 
A clerk ap- 


of every kind. There were rings and silver spoons. 
praised each gift and itemized it. The devout sang: 

“‘There’s a plenty, yes, a plenty, in the Father’s 
above.” 

The man from Sioux City got there just in time to deposit his 
mite after travelling more than a thousand miles. A woman walked 
from Boston to save $10 which she put on the plate. Towards sun- 
down, an aged woman went forward, and whispered in the Prophet’s 
ear. He answered, she nodded, and she counted out $46. “ Praise 
His Holy Name,” cried Elijah. “The mountain has been moved 
into the sea.”. Sandford arose, stretched forth his hands and 
prayed, while the crowd knelt like a field of grain bowing to a 
hurricane. 

The four flags were broken in the evening breeze; the white flag 
of Victory, the blue flag of Israel, the Stars and Stripes, and the 
English Cross of St. George. The stars were cut from Mrs. 
Sandford’s wedding dress. ‘“ And now,” said Sandford, “ even with 
that $20,000 facing me, I feel so easy and unconcerned that I am 
going to hitch up the team and drive over to Lisbon Falls and 
have my hair cut.” : 

A few weeks later the Prophet executed a formal deed at Dur- 
ham, in which township Shiloh is located, transferring the property 


bank 




































































of Shiloh to God Almighty, “to have and to hold for His works,” 
naming himself and his elders as trustees. The instrument, filed 
in the Androscoggin County records, is unique. In the jubilee of 
the dedication of the temple, seventy followers of the Prophet were 

















The Tent where the first Meetings were held 


so inspired by his zeal that they started forth penniless, “ without 
staff or script,’ to evangelize the world. Converts flocked to 
them. Money came from all quarters. The mails comprised 
three bags a day. There came a horse trader with four white 
horses and a chariot, a printer with a plant to print Tongues of 
Flame, a shoemaker to start a factory, a butcher, a baker, artisans, 
and mechanics of every trade. Later an electric road and a 
woollen mill, and, in 1905, the little town of Durham awoke to 
find that Elijah and his followers controlled the ‘political des- 
tinies of the township, and had named the school board and the 
supervisors. Elijah was the boss. 

“We will have a fleet of ocean liners to carry the Word to the 
heathen and the unbeliever,” said the Prophet. His people, having 
seen, believed. The fleet started with a rehabilitated brigantine. 
It cruised the islands off the coast of Maine and Eastport to Kit- 
tery. The good fishermen of Drain Island stoned the missionaries, 
and drove them back to the sea. On Beal Island, near Jonesport, 
so intense was the zeal of a family of converts that they wished 
to sacrifice their little child on an altar of fire. Boston was found 
to be ripe for evangelization, and hundreds of converts became 
disciples. The village of Ridge Mills, near Utica, New York, 
was almost depopulated by a pilgrimage of believers, who thought 
to see the end of the world from the top of the far-famed sand 
hill. Brooklyn was less hospitable. After’ Elijah had baptized 
seven converts on a cold winter day, he was driven out of his 
hall for non-payment of rent. He declared the city unregenerate, 
and said it would be destroyed by fire. New York was barren. 

There were rough places in the path of the Prophet. His in- 
domitable will overcame them. A hard winter brought the Prophet 
to the study of economics. He acquired arable land in the valley, 
and farmers near by who did not adopt the faith and give their 
all to the cause drove shrewd bargains with Sandford. Soon he 
eawned twenty farms in the valley. One farmer who refused to 
sell was pronounced as possessed of the devil. : 

















Followers of Sandford helping to build the Temple 


Meantime, as Shiloh grew rich in money and disciples, the out- 
side world heard of miracles. The Prophet persuaded his people 
that he raised a woman from the dead, Olive A. Mills, and she 
corroborated it; that he cured a case of blindness, that he re- 
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moved scrofula, that he caused a shrunken leg to grow, and thi: 

he cured cancer. In the twenty-one months covering this peri: 

of miracles there were six deaths from small-pox at Shiloh, ty. 
from diphtheria, and twelve from other diseases, among an averay 

of 300 members of the colony. The recital of each miracle adde«! 
wealth and converts throughout the world. Charged with ma: 

slaughter in the death of a child without medical attendan 

from diphtheria, Sandford fought through three trials, one a eo 

viction, and went free. He was convicted of cruelty to his oy 

son, John the Baptist as he called him; some of his follower. 
turned against him, among others the horse trader, who want: 

his white horses and chariot back. Forty days of prayer was t! 

panacea of the Prophet for all ills. Forty days of fasting w: 

not uncommon, and to this system of penance was laid many oi 
the charges of cruelty against Sandford. 

Governor Cobb directed an investigation of Shiloh in 190: 
The investigators found well-ordered buildings, and absolute dis 
¢ipline, and so few malcontents to give information against tli 
Prophet that the investigation came to nothing. 

It became Sandford’s dream to establish a Kingdom in the Holy 
Land, and make it the centre of his scheme of world evangelization. 
The gift of a house in Jerusalem, and at Joppa broad acres o1 
which a city could thrive, furthered the idea, and he hastened i» 
acquire vessels, There are three sailing ships in the “ fleet.” 
They comprise the “ Kingdom Yacht Club,” which some of the 
followers thought a sportive title. For that matter, there are a 
dozen horses in Sandford’s stables that can trot 2:20 or better. 

The secret of the remarkable rise of Sandford is his infinite 
personal force. His gray eyes have been described as magnetic. 
He has been called a paranoiae by several alienists, yet none of 
them have been able to give a satisfactory explanation of his 
extraordinary hold on his followers. 

He is insistent, persistent, despotic. He will brook no oppo 
sition to his will, which is absolute law at Shiloh—which has 
been absolute law since the day, fifteen years ago, when he turned 

















Sandford exhorting his Disciples to finish the Temple 


the first spadeful of sand on the hill-top. His whole life has 
been one of intense individualism. In his baseball days he was 
the absolute boss of the team; in his college days his companions 
had to stand with him or fall before him. When an idea obtainei 
ascendancy in his mind, he worked it out to its conclusion as he 
saw the conclusion. He did not seek, nor did he accept, advice. 
Coupled with this intense egoism the development of the belief 
that he, like Moses, Mohammed, and Jean d’Are, was divinely in- 
spired, and had direct communication from the Deity, that the 
voices he heard were as real as the whispering leaves of the trees 
in the forest, where he prayed and communed, and you have an 
explanation of the man. The one idea that he was sent obsessed 
him. Nothing could daunt him. Fierce at times, gentle as a weep 
ing woman at others, he pleaded, entreated, begged, stormed, and 
raged. Intensely human, with humor, with none of the sordid 
spirit that has marked his prototypes, he was a man above all to 
his people. His unlimited self-confidence caused his followers not 
to limit their confidence in him. 

The psychology of the contagion of faith that met him is not 
difficult of analysis. It is a state of mind common in country 
communities, similar, though more advanced, to the hysteria of a 
Georgia negro camp meeting. The French describe it as “ Folie 4 
Dieux,” a term for which we have no equivalent. 

Early in December Sandford was at St. Thomas, returning from 
the Holy Land with seventy of his followers in two ships, the 
Coronet and the Kingdom. For many weeks the two frail vessels 
were storm tossed, and their appearance at the West Indian port 
was taken as another indication of divine indulgence by the wor- 
shippers at Shiloh. A ; 

During his absence a sentiment has crystallized against Shiloh. 
Prophet Sandford is said to fear that an effort will be made to 
declare him insane if he returns. He has declared that he will 
live permanently in the Holy Land with all of his sect who will 
follow there to further the propaganda. 
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Thirty Years After 






TWO VIEWS OF THE SAME SECTION OF NEW YORK FROM THE 
TOP OF THE BROOKLYN TOWER OF THE BROOKLYN BRIDGE 






































NEW YORK’S SKYLINE OF 


1877 












































THE SKYLINE OF 1908 


HIRTY years is a brief space in the life of the average city, 
but the changes that have been wrought by the growth of 
New York during that period are so startling that mere 
description of them seems beyond comprehension. Even with the 
ail of the pictures here presented it is difficult to believe that 
these are actual photographs, taken from the same point of view, 
of the same section of New York as it has appeared within the 
lifetime of men who are still young. The one presents a mass of 
small buildings which seem poor, almest squalid, by comparison 
oath the gaunt craggy towers that stand closely arrayed in the 
other, 
in the early photograph the Tribune building, (marked C in 
each photograph), the Post-office (B in each picture), and the 
towering spires of Trinity Church (A) and St. Paul’s Chapel (D) 
stand boldly against the skyline. In the picture of to-day the 
Tribune tower still appears, thanks to a recent thrust heavenward 
by the builders, but only the top of the cupola of the Post-office 
can be discovered by careful scrutiny, while both the churches 
have been swallowed in the great steel and stone canyons devoted 
to commerce and finance. The St. Paul building (D in the lower 


picture) of the present day so far outstrips the old chapel in 
height that the house of worship viewed from the roof of its 
gigantic neighbor seems but little more than an ancient stain of 
rusty brown upon the flinty ground. 

The curious who explore the 1908 photograph for some trace of 
Trinity’s spire will find no vestige of it whatever. The Empire 
building both dwarfs and obscures it from view. It is somewhere 
below the arrow extending downward from the letter <A. 

A forecast of the city’s future development may be had by a 
glance at the Park Row building (marked E), which for a decade 
was the loftiest office building in the world, but now stands sadly 
reduced in rank by the gaunt steel ribbed Singer building, indi- 
cated by F. 

The most impressive circumstance in the contrast of the photo- 
graphs is the disappearance from view of the Iudson River and 
the Orange Mountains of New Jersey, which, easily visible in 1877, 
are now screened out of the picture by the curtain of vast edifices. 
Another disappearance, almost as startling, is that of the ships 
which, in 1877, carried American goods around the world, and of 
which in the 1908 photograph no trace can be discovered. 
































Washington’s 


Surprising Ancestor 


By CAROLINE TICKNOR 


BH end justifies the means.” This motto, from 
the coat of arms of Washington, will no doubt 
flash into the minds of certain enthusiastic ad- 
mirers of the father of his Country who glance 
at the accompanying genealogical tree, which is 
England’s latest contribution to the oft debated 
question of Washington’s ancestry. 

* Let no man fancy he knows sport,” said the 
late Monecure D. Conway, “ unless he has family- 
treed an ancestor of George Washington.” Yet, despite the many 
clever scholars and antiquarians of America who have tried their 
hands at this “ sport,” it has remained for a Fellow of the Royal 
Historical Society of England, Rev. Frederick W. Ragg, to con- 
vey to us the latest interesting revelation regarding the ancestry 
of our first President. 

Barring those that champion the truly democratic standpoint, 
less prevalent to-day than it was in 1620, which scorns to connect 
itself with old-world titles and abhors royalty, there remain many 
liberal souls among us who do not grudge to one who was ac- 
knowledged first in war and first in peace a share in the homage 
accorded the first family of England. 

Edward I. was himself a mighty warrior, and first in many 
wars; his prowess was éarly exercised on the Turks, during that 
last crusade ever embarked on by England’s kings, and when the 
throne became his own he successfully carried out his project of 


a 
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uniting England, Scotland, and Wales. He brought the famous 
Stone of Scone to Westminster Abbey, and under him England 


became a mighty nation. He was a monarch wise and great, even 
though he had little leaning towards democratic government and 
did not display special fondness for Magna Charta. edward 
Longshanks was not an ancestor to be despised by his descendant 
George, of kingly bearing and equally long legs. 

That this direct line of descent has not until now 
lished may seem a bit surprising in view of the exhaustive re- 
search that has been devoted to the Washington ancestry. The 
reason is, however, not difficult to understand when one reflects 
that such research has been concerned exclusively with the male 
line, while this royal blood is introduced into the family by 
Margaret Butler, who married Laurence Washington in 1588. 

Mr. Worthington Chauncey Ford, and others who have made a 
special study of the Washington pedigree, trace the line back to 
John Washington of Whitfield, five generations back of the afore- 
said Laurence and his wife Margaret. ‘These students state that 
this Margaret Butler was the daughter of William Butler of 
Tighes, Sussex, but do not follow the Butler pedigree back of this 
point. Here Mr. Ragg has taken up the quest, and after careful 
study of old records, tombstones and entries in church registers, 
has proved that William Butler, father of Mrs. Laurence Wash- 
ington, stands tenth in direct descent from Edward I. 

Reference to the above genealogical tree just completed by Mr. 
tage. and verified since its arrival in America by various genea- 


been estab- 


(John de Sutton=Margery ie Somers. heiress of Barony of Dudley 


| John de Sutton =Isabel de Charlton 
Baron of Dudley 
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logical experts, who have pronounced it satisfactory, will sho 
conclusively that George Washington is in the sixteenth generatio 
in direct descent from the monarch in question, and is therefo 
the great-great-great-great-great-great-great-great-great-great-grea 
great-great-grandson of Edward 1. Plantagenet. 

Rev. Frederick W. Ragg, of Byfield, Northamptonshire, wit): 
whom rests the credit of making this discovery, is a scholar an‘ 
antiquarian with a keen interest in the architecture of the E nglis!; 
parish churches, in the restoration of which he has done som: 
notable work. While rector of a certain church in the south 0} 


| 


England he worked for twenty-tive years upon his self-appointe:| 


task of restoring this beautiful edifice, learning the mason’s trad: 


and also stone-cutting in order personally to aid in repairing tlw 
nave and choir of the church. At the end of this laborious under- 
taking Mr. Ragg’s university presented this church with a stained- 
glass window in token of the appreciation awakened by his ac- 
complishment. 

Having removed to the lovely Midland country which was the 
home of the ancestors of Washington and Franklin, as well as of 
the Bard of Avon, Mr. Ragg, who had, on account of ill health, 
resigned from active parish work, became interested in the restora- 
tion of the picturesque little church of Saint Leonard, at Aston- 
le-Walls, Northamptonshire, the fine architecture of which, as well 
as its historic associations, made its preservation particularly <e- 
sirable, although the possibility of such an accomplishment seemc| 
dubious in a poor pariah with a population of but 170 souls. 
Realizing, however, that this half ruined chureh tower was a 
noble example of early church architecture, Mr. Ragg has taken 
up the work with enthusiasm and has done much towards raising 
the necessary funds, of which some $5009 is yet needed to complete 
the undertaking, failure to carry out which is likely to mean tlie 
levelling of the tower in question. 

Mr. Ragg’s antiquarian interest was particularly aroused by the 
association of this church with the Washington family. Here on the 
parish register stands the record of the marriage on August 3, 1588, 
of Laurence Washington with Margaret Butler, who was the great- 
great-great-grandmother of George Washington, and who by her mar- 
riage united the royal blood of England with that of the house of 
Washington. It was purely by. accident that Mr. Ragg made this 
discovery while casually investigating the ancestry of Margaret But- 
ler, whose forebears were closely associated with this locality. Step 
by step he mounted Margaret’s family tree, and found by careful 
research that she was a direct descendant of Edward I., as he has 
shown by the accompanying chart, which he has modestly sub- 
mitted to his cousins across the seas. His whole heart is in the 
absorbing work of restoration which he is struggling to accom- 
plish, but he makes no appeal to this country for financial aid. 
One cannot but hope, however, that transatlantic interest may do 
a little something towards furthering the preservation of the 
beautiful town in which this church is situated, and where those 
nuptials were solemnized which, in their event, made the first 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON, President of the United States. 


The Family Tree which demonstrates the Descent of George Washington, showing him to be the great-great- 
great-great-great-great-great-great-great-great-great-great-great grandson of King 
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Edward I. of England 
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President of the United States a lineal descendant of the kings 
of England. 

Not many miles from Aston-le-Walls, in thee village of Great 
Brington, is another notable church containing many memorials 
of the Washington family. Among the most interesting of these 
is the epitaph of Laurence Washington and his wife Margaret; 
this is on a stone in the pavement of the chancel, on which the 
Washington arms, impaled with those of his wife (Margaret 
sutler), are deeply sculptured. The inscription is as follows: 


“Here lieth the bodi of Laurence Washington, scnne 
& heire of Robert Washington of Soulgrave in the 
the countie of Northampton, Esquire, who married 
Margaret, the eldest daughter of William Butler 
of Tees in the countie of Sussexe, Esquire, who 
had issue by her 8 sons & 9 daughters, which Laurence decessed 
the 13 of December A. Dni 1616.” 


According to this record, this union of the house of Plantagenet 
with that of Washington was productive of seventeen children, a 
goodly family, to be sure, to have blessed the twenty-eight years 
of married life vouchsafed this distinguished couple ere the taking 
off, in 1616, of Laurence, who was survived by his wife some twenty 
years. 
“ The quiet antiquarian does indeed find more than mere “ ser- 
mons in stones,” for he reads there lost pages of history which may 
be sought in vain in countless musty books. Yet he who reads 


Ty 


The Tombstone at Great Brington, England, marking the 
Burial Place of George Washington’s Ancestors, Laurence 
Washington and Margaret Butler, his Wife, and bearing their 
united Arms. Here may be seen the Stars and Stripes often 
referred to as significant on Washington’s Coat of Arms 


The Church of St. Leonard at Aston-le-Walls, Northampton- 
shire, England, where were found the Records establishing 
the Fact of Washington’s Royal Lineage 


thus wins usually little credit compared with him who writes 
down something, though he it is who really provides the most 
valuable copy. 

If after studying the accompanying document the democratic 
scoffer cries aloud that it does not add to the prestige of Wash- 
ington, this descent from mere royalty, one may respond: “ Quite 
true, the fame of Washington stands by itself, no royal pedigree 
can better it; but what is to hinder Washingion from doing some- 
thing for the kings of England? Even the democratic scoffer 
must look with more indulgence on despised royalty which can 
bring forth a lusty son like George Washington.” 


THE PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS THE DUCHESS PASSING THE GUARD OF HONOR OF TRAMWAY MEN DRAWN UP 
TO RECEIVE HER WHEN SHE OPENED A HALL FOR THE TRAMWAY BROTHERHOOD AT KENSINGTON 
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By HENRY UNDERWOOD, D. W.* 


DRAWINGS BY DAN SAYRE 








SJHIS is the time of year when wise men look to 
Qi their whiskers. More real and lasting good can 
be done to the crop during this month than at 
any other period. The careless and improvident 
may slothfully put off until to-morrow the pruning 
and mulching that should be done to-day; the flip- 
pant may in their blindness go so far as to jest. 
The following suggestions on whisker cultivation are not intended 


GROESBECK 


Young climbing whiskers ought to be cut back to a strong eye. 
and the side shoots pruned as grape vines are pruned, that is, a 
couple of eyes from the stem. 

In all trimming, be sure that the stems are cut cleanly. 

Mother and the girls ought to help in the work of pruning and 
training father’s whiskers. It will keep them away from unprofit- 
able club meetings, and cultivate a taste for the beautiful. Besides, 
such gentle employment fills the heart of man with admiration. 





for the improvident or the flippant. Such persons are respect- 


fully asked not to read them. 
These helpful hints are the 
outcome of many years of 
patient toil and incessant de- 
votion to the gentle art of 


whiskerage. They are ad- 
dressed to serious whisker 
devotees, or whiskerees, not 
triflers. 


For the sake of impress- 
ing upon all our whiskerees 
the importance of early at- 
tention to the sprouts, shoots, 
and tendrils, I shall not rest 
content with quoting the im- 
mortal Alexander Pope, who 
wrote: 

Just as the stubble’s bent 
the whisk’s inclined. 


Mere admonition is _ not 
sufficient unless reinforced by 
concrete example. <A careless 
neighbor of mine near Ko- 
komo, Indiana, raised a few 
years ago as fine a field of 


The whiskers were bent No. 1 Red Wavy Winter 


whiskers as ever delighted 
the eyes of the connoisseur. 


It is possible that some of our whiskerees are not familiar with 


hotbeds and forcing frames as 
applied to the cultivation of 
whiskers, and for their bene- 
fit I shall now briefly describe 
the device I invented last 
winter, by the use of which 
I was enabled to win first 
prize at our own county fair 
in Class A—Homegrown, early 
ripe whiskers —for length, 
strength and glossiness. Let 
me confess that it is not 
modesty which impels me to 
ascribe my gorgeous whiskers 
to the forcing frame, but 
rather it is honest pride in 
the mind which invented the 
frame, and thus relieved a 
longfelt want among those 
who would grow longwebbed 
whiskers. " 
Edison, I think, was the 
discoverer of the principle 
that whiskers can be grown 
in hotbeds under glass, but 
as Edison does not wear 
whiskers he did not develop 
the idea. A casual remark 
of his led me to realize the 





What Silas grew 





He put them in the Whiskers Show that fall, and certainly they 
were blue ribbon winners for length, conformation, and glossiness. 
He got the gate. And 


But Henry didn’t even get a v. h. ec. 
why? 

Because the whiskers were bent. Henry’s whis- 
ker plantation was on the lake shore, where the 
prevailing breeze was southeast, so his whiskage 
was all bent to the northwest. Had he erected 
proper windbreaks around the sprouts at this 
time of year, as I often warned and begged 
him, he would not be to-day an unkempt, lorn 
wanderer, ever hoping against hope that some 
day his distorted No. 1 Wavy Winter Reds will 
straighten. 

Let us remember that eternal vigilance is 
the price of whiskers. Give them a good start 
now, and by the time the first bluebird carols 
they will repay your kindness by blooming in 
marvellous beauty. 

The coldest time of winter is the best time 
to prune the whiskers. If pruning is delayed 
until after the sap is running, the result may 
be a failure of gloss or tassellage when the crop 
is ripe for harvest. 

In the case of exhibition whiskers, cut out 
all the old stock and thin out the poor shoots. 
In thinning out the shoots remember that you 
want to keep the branches open enough so that 
the wind can get at every part. The wind 
does more for the foliage than anything else. 
The advantage of cutting off old growth now 
is that there is no danger. of breaking off good 
spines from the living stalks. 

* D. W.—Defender of the Whisker. 









Close the door and—wait 
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concept last winter. Let me urge the thoughtful and forehanded 
whiskeree to give my method a trial. 
First, prepare the whisker-bed by close shaving. Then for the 


forcing frame. Any handy man can build one 
out of an old soap box, and the glass can be 
had for a trifle. After constructing the frame 
and glazing it, hang it from the head with a 
wide strap, insert the chin, close the door—and 
wait. Be sure not to let the glass come within 
two feet of the whiskers, for too great a con- 
centration of the sun’s rays is apt to scorch 
the whiskage and turn it to a sickly yellow. 
Modifications of color schemes can be obtained 
by using -varicolored glass in the forcing frames. 
Green glass, oddly enough, will produce blue 
whiskers, yellow glass very red whiskers, and 
pink glass adds a deep metallic lustre to blacks. 
My brother Silas, thanks to the use of nicely 
adjusted colored glasses in his forcing frame, 
won a special prize at the fair with only a 
few yards of whiskage. Everybody thought his 
exhibit was a handsome crazy quilt until Silas 
explained it was whiskers. 

Remember that, like all living things, whis- 
kers need air. Whenever the day is mild and 
fine, raise the top of the frame a little and air 
the whiskers. I know of no more touching 
sight than that presented by a careful old gen- 
tleman walking southward on a pleasant Febru- 
ary forenoon with the top sash of his whisker 
forcing frame slightly raised to give th 
whiskage air, while with open umbrella lhe 
keeps off any nipping breezes that may stray 
from the cold north. 
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Many whiskerees and relatives 
of whiskerees have written to 
me seeking guidance and consola- 
tion. Most of the points raised 
have been already treated or soon 
will be treated in these columns; 
but here is a cry from a tender 
soul whose plight is shared by 
many, and therefore deserves im- 
mediate notice: 

“We are in a sad dilemma,” 
she writes, “and look to you for 
advice. When father puts away 
his whiskers for the spring, how 
shall we treat them?” 

Carefully, dear child, careful- 
ly. More good whiskers have 
been spoiled by careless storage 
than in any other way. Some 
authorities advise doing them up 
in curl papers. This custom was 
followed by the ancient Baby- 
lonians, as can be seen by a 
glance at their portraits in the 
Metropolitan Museum. I think 
the use of curl papers is risky, 
because the whiskers may become 
so tightly matted that the owner can’t breathe. And of what use are 
the most beautiful curly ambrosial whiskers to one who can’t breathe? 
My advice in putting whiskers away for the winter is to wrap the 
hanks or skeins in old newspaper and tar paper alternately. 
Sprinkle a little salt over them to keep them sweet, and there you 
are, all snug and secure till spring. 

Our esteemed friend the illustrious Herr Professor Weissnichtwas, 
of the University of Goessigen, has perfected a system of whisk- 
storage that is peculiarly adapted to those whose daily activities 
prevent their indulging in newspaper and tar paper packing. The 
Herr Professor was an enthusiastic yachtsman in his youth, and 
learned how to make all the intricate knots that old sailors know. 
He advises for the average business man a combination of sheep- 
shanks, running bowlines, and clovehitches with occasional use 
of the Figure 8 knot. These make for grace no less than for 
compact and easy carriage. The Figure 8 knot is the easiest 
to arrange as well as the most majestic and beautiful. To prepare 
it take three strands of whiskage and roll them in contrary direc- 
tions so they will grip one another when they are cable laid. Now 
take the whisk cable in both hands, and by a few deft movements 
tie it in a knot that can be made to look like a Figure 8 or a 
pretzel, according to the taste and fancy of the wearer. Repeat, 
until all the whiskage is used up. 

Members of the Stock Exchange, and other very busy men who 
venture among pushing throngs where the vandal whisker pullers 
lurk for their prey, will do well to arrange their whiskage in the 
Turk’s Head or Mathew Walker knot. The directions for making 
these knots are too complicated to be printed here, but any old 
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“Sir, you are standing on my whiskers!” 





sailor will show you how the 
thing is done in a few minutes. 
The great advantage of this style 
of whisker furling is its great 
compactness, for all the strands, 
down to the finest fibres, are 
rolled, tied, and made fast in a 
solid, gnarled mass that defies 
alike the touch of time and the 
tweak of the tormentor. One asks: 

“Will you tell me what to do 
when some one steps on my 
whiskers? Every evening when I 
join in the Subway rush for a 
Bronx express on the City Hall 
platform some ruthless hustler 
steps on my whiskers and causes 
me much pain and annoyance.” 

I must confess that I do 
not approve of wearing whiskers 
en traine, as foolish women 
sometimes wear trailing skirts. 
The same _ objections, artistic 
and hygienic, apply to both 
practices. But if you must 
wear them long and _ trailing 
—for who can gainsay the 
whims of the whiskeree?—then let me beg that before you 
enter the Subway you reeve spinnaker halyards to them, sway 
them up all astanding, haul taut on your clewlines and_ belay. 
But if even these devices do not appeal to you, and you still insist 
upon wearing your whiskage intact, here is your course: When the 
ruthless hustler steps on your whiskers, stand perfectly still, and 
in clear, firm tones say to him: “Sir, you are standing on my 
whiskers!” If he does not then move off, throw a loop of the 
strongest face vines over his head and yank him out of the way. 
He will be too surprised to show resentment. 

Possibly, Bronxonian, your whiskers are very fine and silky. 
Their profusion suggests that quality. If that be the case, beware 
of them when you sleep, and be sure to fasten them high on a 
trellis or spreader. For if not, you may breathe in a lot of the 
fine whiskage some night and choke to death. If they are red, your 
danger is all the greater, for Hafiz was right when he wrote: “ He 
that inhales red whiskers inhales fire.” 

Many inquiries have been made as to the best way of ridding 
whiskers of the moths. For a time mothballs were tried with 
a fair degree of success, but since the recent experiments in the 
United States Department of Agriculture these have been entirely 
superseded by this formula: 


R 

Gasoline Sill 
Asafoetida 5ij 
Turps ad. lib. 


Sig: Mist., rub well in, strike a match, and apply. 











BUILDING A RAILROAD ON PANAY ISLAND IN THE PHILIPPINES 











A Pilé-driver at Work at the Track- 
head Ten Miles north of Ifoifo 





Natives Grading for the on-coming Track- 
layers Thirty-five Miles north of Iloilo 


This road is to connect Iloilo with Capiz, a distance of about 100 miles. Although grading is done almost entirely with picks, 
shovels, baskets, and wheelbarrows, the cost is surprisingly low, much less than the cost of similar work in the United States 
where excavating machinery is used. The laborers receive twenty-five cents gold a day, and are fed by the railroad company 
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~The Hegira of Sing 


By H. R. SPENCER’ 


DRAWINGS BY 


or bone pepper 
artists ever flour- 
ished in the Father- 
land, Sehmitt should 
have been crowned 
king of them all. My 
observations of the 
man and his methods 
in Port Arthur before 
the war justify me, I 
think, in making this 
statement. But he 
was nothing if not 
progressive, and it is 
not of his petty 
achievements that I 
wish to tell. In Port 
Arthur they are still 


& wooden nutmeg 


talking about the 
grand coup he 


planned, and of how 
it was carried through 
to a successful con- 
clusion. 

At the time of 
which I _ speak, 
Schmitt had captured 
the hearts of the military by his jovial activities, and had become 
the social hub around which the social spokes revelved. Then a 
man was judged by his storage abilitv; and for the various and 
sundry braus on the Manchurian market Schmitt.had a capacity 
like a bulk-oil freighter. 

Moreover, he had a good, solid, North Country headpiece, so 
firmly set on his vast shoulders that the highest tide of burger- 
liches brau could not budge it from its balance. Vaselinovitch, 
the Russian colonel who used to be the champion absorber, tried 
conclusions with Schmitt a few times, but always floated away 
from his moorings, and finally resigned his title, and became thence- 
forth a humbled but ardent admirer of that mighty man. 

Schmitt flourished in those prosperous days, and the adulterated 
foods, French wines, German beers, and other necessities of life 
which he supplied to the Russky hordes enjoyed a tremendous 
popularity. Vaselinovitch was really responsible for this satis- 
factory state of affairs, for he let the contracts fer all supplies 
of the kind. He exacted the usual Russian “ squeeze,” and 
Schmitt his one per cent., so both seemed satisfied, loved each 
other apparently, and became bosom companions. There’s where 
the colonel made a mistake. He was all kinds of a riproaring 
good fellow, but he allowed valuable information to spill over 
from time to time that should have reposed forever in his faith- 
ful breast. Governmental secrets thus came into the possession 
of Schmitt the unscrupulous. Rosy rainbow dreams of mile high 
stacks of rubles lulled to slumber every night that acquisitive, 
deceitful, thieving, tricky, treacherous son of Gambrinus. In an 
old, yellow bank in his native city he had what he called his 
Hamburg stake, which consisted of a goodly store of ill-gotten 
gold, drawing interest and awaiting his return. 

On the other hand, Vaselinovitech was generous to a fault, and 
spent his money like the royal prodigal he was. Schmitt shared 
the Colonel’s pleasures, took delight in his company, and accepted 
his hospitality, but clung to his own cash like a burdock to a 


“Done!” said Schmitt 


H. 








E. TOWNSEND 


little woolly lamb. And so it was wine, feasting and sone 
to an unconscionable degree, and both of the worthies 
were having the times of their lives. But one bright day 
it changed, as all things will, and this is the way it cane 
about. 

At four o’clock on that calamitous afternoon the Colonel 
closed with Schmitt a monster deal for army supplies, az! 
to celebrate it they repaired straightway to a drink em- 
porium. In a retired corner they talked things over again, 
meanwhile consuming just enough liquor to raise thicir 
spirits to a never-mind pitch. Soon they had not a care in 
the wide, wide world—all was sunshine, roses, and mai 
guerites, and the more good friends who came in to join 
them in a draught, the more care free they became. In 
fact, Vaselinovitch became downright reckless. 

“T tell you what,’ said he, his mind reverting to a 
former occasion when the same convivial crowd sat grouped 
around the same table; “I bet you a thousand rubles | 
ean drink more beer than you this once.” 

“Done,” said Schmitt. “I take it.” 

Rabelais could have described the bout that ensued. | 
cannot. Suffice to say that at the end of three hours of 
strenuous application Schmitt was still bright eyed and 
rosy cheeked, whereas poor Vaselinovitch sank back in his 
armchair with a gurgling cry of “ Ne mets!” 

“Get him to his room at once,” said one, and this they did 
with the assistance of some Chinamen with a wheelbarrow. 

“What has happened I don’t know, but I can fix it,” said 
Schmitt. ‘Leave me to him;” and he waved the crowd from the 
house. 

Schmitt undressed the unfortunate fellow to the accompaniment 
of a string of sputtering, gasping, choking protestations, and 
placed him on a couch. 

“T drown,” murmured the Colonel, feebly. 

Schmitt worked harder than any coal-heaver. He was _ past 
master of all the arts of first aid to the injured in a struggle with 
the amber tide. Soon he had the satisfaction of seeing the Colonel 
established in comfort upon his bed, where he sank forthwith into 
deep sleep. Poor, poor Petrofsky Makaroff Vaselinovitch! His 
life was saved, but at what a price! 

And now Sing makes his appearance. Sing was a Shanghai 
man, bright as a shiny brass button, and crooked as a hopvine 
gone wrong. Schmitt and he were after-dark cronies, and together 
they had pulled off many and many a shady deal. They met 
presently in the street, exchanged a few words, and at seven that 
evening Schmitt slid through the side entrance to Sing’s house. 
Dinner was ready, and the two sat down. 

“What thing?” asked Sing, munching a fifty-two-year-old egg. 
His beady black eyes were two glittering interrogation points. 

“Fine pidgin,” said Schmitt. “This time have catchee tele- 
graph code and plans all garrisons Manchuria-Siberia side.” 

“How much?” inquired Sing, significantly, jumping at once to 
the gist of the matter. 

“ What think?” 

“‘Mebbe one lac, mebbe two lac, s’pose can do.” 

“Two lac. One b’long my, one b’long Sing,” said Schmitt. 

Sing turned to his dinner with a thoughtful air. Picking up the 
end of a strip of duckskin, he put it between his teeth and 
snapped it out of sight with a noise like a banana man devouring 

macaroni. Schmitt toyed 
_ with the sharks’ fins, and 
‘ ~ ier , called for beer. 
' “Who b’long?” asked the 
Chinaman. 

“ Vaselinovitch.” 

Sing gave a few exhibitions 
of sword-juggling with his 
ebony chopsticks, sized up his 
vis-d-vis thoughtfully, and 
finally remarked, “Can do.” 
Whereupon Schmitt delivered 
into his keeping a fat bundle 
of papers, and vanished. 

That night Schmitt laid 
himself down on his feather 
bed with a contented mind. 
Rosy dreams of mile high 
stacks of rubles lulled him to 
a sound and soothing sleep. 
When morning came he awoke 
at the usual time, shaved him- 
self, took his shower, and 
climbed into his clothes, bet- 
ter satisfied with himself than 
ever before in his life. He 
was gay, very gay, and he 
softly hummed, “ Du Bist wie 
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Kine Blume” as he was sitting down to his fruit, porridge, fish, 
ham and eggs, steak, cold beef, hot rolls and cotfee. The morning 
paper intimated the probability of war with Japan in the very 
near future, and Schmitt’s agile mind immediately conceived the 
idea of setting a price of three lacs instead of two on the papers 
he had placed in the hands of Sing. Why not? Japan would pay 
the price. If they were worth it to the Japs, why not the same 
amount to the Russkies? Why not, indeed? But suddenly there 
came a knocking at his chamber door, and his chain of thought 
was thereby broken. “Herein!” he called, and Vaselinovitch 
entered, pale, haggard, and groaning pitifully with every step he 
took. Schmitt welcomed him, and drew up another chair. 

* Ah, to-day I die,” moaned the poor Colonel. “I am come to 
express my farewells. The night that passed I cannot sleep, but, 
my friend, I owe my wretched life to you, and for that I express 
my deepest gratitude. Ah, had I but died and ended all! General 
Robberoffsky gave me some important papers to deliver for him, 
and they’re lost—lost! I forgot all about them, and they have 
gone from my pocket forever. At six o’clock Robberoffsky is 
shooting himself, and I join him if the papers are not found. The 
General says he cannot live longer, since he should have delivered 
the papers himself to the Commandant instead of trusting them 
to a fool like me. So how can I live? I-die!” 

Schmitt had been thinking. 

“Why not offer a reward?” he asked. 

“Ah, and then every one would find out. It is that which 
must be avoided. It is the disgrace to the General and to me 
about which we must think. Still, we would pay, we would pay 
gladly. My good friend, my dear friend, [ commission you to 
spend anything, everything, for their recovery. I beseech you to 
find them. Will you not do so for me?” 

“JT will try, but I must think, my dear Vasie; so leave me now, 
and I will call on you at two o’clock. I have your authority to 
spend as much as three hundred thousand rubles for the papers, 
yes? Well, then, I will ask you to sign a letter I shall prepare.” 

Schmitt disappeared for a few moments. When he returned he 
held a letter in his hands. This the Colonel signed, and departed. 

As Schmitt closed the door on his visitor a large smile of jubila- 
tion lit up his beefy face, and he leaped into the air and clapped 
his feet together in ecstatic throes of joy. 

“Too good; too easy!” he confided to the room at large. ‘ Now 
to tell Sing, and at two o’clock I take the money.” 

Sing was indulging in a little opium preparatory to having a 
few rosy ruble dreams of his own, when Schmitt burst in upon 
him, all breathless and eager. The Chinaman grunted and 
stolidly waved his visitor to a dark, backless seat of teak. 

“What thing?” he inquired, languidly. 

“Can makee pay proper fashion two o’clock. You give me paper 
back now, I settle by and by.” 

“No can do. My fien’ have lock up. S’pose you pay one lac, 
can catch. S’pose you no pay, no can catch.” 

“By and by can pay,” said Schmitt, angrily. “Sing, this no 
b'long white man fashion. Before never have bobbery, Sing. 
What thing happen now?” 

But Sing wasn’t in the mood for argument. There was 
a steamer leaving at three and Sing knew it. He was afraid 
Schmitt knew it too, and he wisely decided it would be just as 
well to get his share on the transaction before giving the papers up. 

“Sing, I pay you four o’clock. First must catch papers, then 
can settle.” 

“No can do,” reiterated Sing the sly. 

Schmitt was furious, and finally left in high dudgeon. What a 
blithering idiot he had been! Of course, if Vaselinovitch had not 
come to him he should have been obliged to use Sing in effecting 
the sale of the papers, but as it was, he was simply throwing 
away a hundred thousand rubles. 

“T will strain a point,” he said to himself. “TI will go to the 
bank, borrow this money for Sing, and when Vasie digs up I will 
return it again.” 

So he went to the bank and obtained a big collection of nice 
new paper bills. Sing was 
out when Schmitt reached his 
shop, but he had left word to 
wait, as he would not be 
gone long. Schiaitt fumed 
and stewed around until 
two forty-five, when Sing re- 
appeared. 

“ Here’s your 
shouted Schmitt. 
the papers.” 

Sing counted the bills de- 
liberately, and _ thrusting 
them into a pocket some- 
where in the depths of his 
blouse, he walked to the safe 
aud turned the combination. 
lle handed the papers to 
Schmitt, who examined them 
hurriedly, saw that all was 
right, and tore from the 
room. The banks closed at 
three o’clock, and there was 
no time to be lost if he was 
to get his money that day. 
Colonel Vaselinovitch and 
(eneral Robberoffsky were in 
.c former’s apartments when 
Schmitt entered. 

“My dear Schmitt,” they 


money,” 
“Give me 
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Sing finally remarked, “Can do” 


cried in unison as they embraced him and covered his face with 
kisses, “ you have saved our lives! It was so kind of you to find 
those papers! Sing brought them to us only a few minutes ago, 
saying you had told him they were ours. Dear Schmitt, what can 
we do for you? Name it!” 

But with these words they stopped and exchanged glances. 

“T forgot,” said the Colonel, apologetically. “We must wait. 
You have, dear, dear Schmitt, our undying gratitude and affection; 
but, as for this world’s goods, alas! Sing demanded all we had on 
earth, and we have paid.” 

Schmitt gasped, drew his precious papers from an inside pocket 
and looked at them again. 

“ Copies!” exclaimed his companions, in the same breath. 

Schmitt covered his eyes with a pudgy hand, and sank into a 
chair with a deep groan of misery. Through the window could be 
seen the good ship Laimoon moving majestically across the bay. 
Hanging over the taffrail was a yellow-skinned Celestial, gazing 
at the whirlpools churned up by the propeller. Rosy rainbow 
dreams of mile high stacks of rubles were flitting through his 
brain, while dimmer and dimmer in the distance grew Port Arthur. 
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Why Suffragettes 





Win in Englanc 


By SYDNEY BROOKS 


LONDON CORRESPONDENT FOR “HARPER’S WEEKLY” 


Lonpon. 
OU will already have heard of the raid of the 
suffragettes upon No. 10 Downing Street 
while a cabinet council was in progress. 

By the time this letter appears in print 

-arliament will have reassembled, and yet 

another demonstration may have taken 

place. There have been many of them dur- 
ing the past eighteen months; there will 
assuredly be many more betore the end is 
reached. The year 1907, I should imagine, 
will always be marked with a white stone 
‘in the calendar of the women’s suffrage movement in Great 
Britain. Its leaders have forced it upon the notice of the public 
in a way there was no escaping. They have invaded the lobbies 
of the House of Commons; they have disturbed meeting after 
meeting; no cabinet Minister can address his constituents nowa- 
days without a cohort of “ chuckers-out,” ready to pounce upon 
the first suffragette who opens her mouth; the law courts have 
heard the protests of women against man-made law; tumults 
and disturbances, some rough handling, fines, and imprisonment 
have marked the progress of the propaganda; and the general 
public, formerly apathetic on the whole question, has been goaded 
and exasperated into at least trying to think about it. There is 
no need for me to detail the reception which such tactics have 
met with from English opinion. ‘The land of the calm proprie- 
ties has been ‘quite painfully shocked. Ministers have valiantly 
declared that they would not be bullied into surrender by such un- 
seemly conduct. The leaders of the agitation have been denounced 
with every epithet of contemptuous abuse that comes natural to 2 
country that hates realities and fights to the last to keep up a 
show of appearances. But there cannot be the least question 
that in the last year or so, and as a direct consequence of the 
new tactics, the cause of women’s suffrage has advanced with a 
rapidity that mere argument could not have won for it in a 
generation. A movement that has passed beyond the stage of 
writing and discussion and has entered that of action has taken 
a long step towards~its goal. That is the answer of the suffragettes 
to those who urge them to return to the paths of peaceful 
pamphleteering. So long as they talked and held hole and corner 
meetings no one took any notice of them. But now that they have 
made up their minds to follow the example set them by the poli- 
ticians of the other sex, indifierence becomes no longer possible. 

It is rather interesting to compare the different attitudes of 
English .and American women towards the general question. I 
do not know that American women have added anything to the 
stock reasons in favor of women’s suffrage. Like vegetarianism, 
the subject is one on which all that can be said, for and against, 
has been said. But American women have certainly added a 
new point to the old arguments. They have made resistance to 
them argumentatively more difficult for the men of America than 
it is for the men of any other country. America, they proclaim, 
declares herself to be the only land of equal rights, yet she gives 
to one-half of her population a privilege which she withholds 
from the other half. She boasts that the very keystone of her 
system is individual representation, yet when it comes to political 
rights she divides her people not into individuals but into sexes. 
And the sex which she excludes, to complete the irony of the 
paradox, is, on the whole, the better educated of the two, has been 
granted the most extensive civil and legal rights, and is freely ad- 
mitted to the professions and to almost all avenues of business. 
American women control the education and culture of their country 
almost to the point of effeminization. The divorce laws from 
Maine to California impress a foreigner as being specially framed 
to meet their convenience. Some six millions of them work for a 
living, the majority of them in ways that admit not only of 
economic but of social independence. In the so-called professions, 
as teachers, writers, lawyers, physicians, ministers, architects, and 
so on, more than half the total number employed are women. 
Philanthropie work has largely passed into their hands; without 

















them nine-tenths of the American churches would have to close; | 


their clubs and organizations and mutual improvement societies 
cover every inch of the continent; and socially they are supreme 
with a supremacy such as the women of Europe can only envy from 
afar. The whole tendency of things in America is to reverse the 
old position of the sexes and to make woman the superior of man. 
On all non-political subjects she determines American opinion, and 
even on subjects that are primarily political she is by no means 
without influence. Whenever a clear-cut moral issue has been at 
stake, American women have often and effectively rushed into the 
arena. The anti-slavery agitation owed much to them; they are 
still the backbone of the Temperance crusade; and in the municipal 
uprisings that from time to time disturb the even tenor of Amer- 
ican bossdom they frequently play a conspicuous. and useful part. 

But on the normal everyday course of politics American women, 
so far as my observation goes, have no effect whatever. They 
cannot vote. The negro can vote, the immigrant from southern 


Italy can vote, the criminals and paupers of the slums of New 
York and Chicago can vote, but the highly-developed, alert, and 
American woman cannot vote, unless she is so un- 


intelligent 





fortunate as to live in the somewhat primitive States of Utah, 
Colorado, Idaho, or Wyoming. And American opinion in gener:| 
seems to be perfectly satisfied that this should be so. Praeticaliy 
all American men appear to regard politics as a purely masculine 
affair in which women have no concern. I can well understani, 
moreover, that the big corporations and their allies, the bosses, 
would find all their calculations upset by the intrusion of this un 
accountable element; that the liquor interests, especially, woui:! 
exert all their power to keep women away from the polls; au 
that they would be seconded by the same influences that have 
hitherto thwarted all attempts to minimize or prohibit child labor, 
and to write anything approaching the English factory acts on the 
statute-books of the American States. But the greatest obstacle 
ahead of the movement, in America as in England, is the apathy 
of the women themselves. Not only are most of them indifferent 
to it, but a considerable number actually go to the trouble of 
forming associations for the single purpose of opposing it. Nor, 
after all, is that so very surprising. As a sex, women in America 
have virtually no legal or social grievances. As women they 
enjoy a full share in the benefits of that free expansion of tlic 
individual which is the mainspring of Ameriean life. The tradi- 
tional inequalities and disabilities of the sex have been abolished, 
and the career is almost as freely open to feminine as to masculine 
talent. The American woman does not trouble about her “ rights,” 
because she has few, if any, ‘“‘ wrongs.” She has lost, in short, so 
far as politics are concerned, the collective sense of sex in the 
enjoyment of her personal privileges. Moreover, American politics 
are a good deal of a mystery even to American men. To Amer- 
ican women they are utterly incomprehensible. I could as easily 
imagine a woman to be an authority on tactics and strategy as on 
the operations that Americans exalt by the name of polities. Those 
operations are for the most part carried on by men who are not 
conspicuous for their refinement, and in an atmosphere which is 
anything but the atmosphere of the drawing-room. Politics and 
society in America, except to a very limited degree in Washington. 
do not go hand in hand. 

In Great Britain the situation, while similar at some points, is 
widely different at others. As a sex, women in England are still 
the victims of many inequalities in the divorce laws, the laws of 
heredity, of slander and libel, of contracts, in the criminal law. 
and in the company laws—inequalities they rightly think they 
would be in a better position to remove if they had the vote 
and could bring a direct influence to bear upon the politicians. 
The whole trend of education, again, favors the boy at the expense 
of the girl, and the man at the expense of the woman—the universi- 
ties, for, instance, still refusing to give equal recognition to women 
for, equal achievement. From a great many of the professions 
open to women in America, the Englishwoman is barred by 
custom, prejudice, masculine fears, or statutory legislation. Of 
the four millions of women wage-earners in the United Kingdom, 
““a very large percentage,” says Mr. Sidney Webb, “must be 
earning practically no better subsistence than their grandmothers 
did.” In all employments their pay is far lower than _ their 
masculine competitors receive—not because their work is inferior, 
but simply because they are women. In the Post-office, for instance, 
where men of the lower grade in the second division receive $350 
to $1250 a year, women doing precisely the same work receive 
from $325 to $400 a year; and where men of the higher grade 
receive from $1250 to $1750 a year, women in a corresponding 
position receive only from $425 to $550 a year. First-class sorting 
clerks, if they are men, earn from $8 to nearly $12 a week; if they 
are women, from $3.75 to $8. The same disparity runs through 
every grade of the teaching profession—the profession of all others 
in which women as a rule are better equipped for their work and 
more successful in it than men. ‘These inequalities exist to some 
extent no doubt in the United States, but there can hardly be any 
question that their cumulative effect is far more oppressive in 
England than in America, and that English women have more 
tangible reasons for desiring the vote than their sisters across 
the Atlantic. Moreover, women have always played a far greater 
part in English politics and in the business of government than 
American women. There is, indeed, hardly a single movement of 
political thought in England with which women have not identified 
themselves. Their appearance as platform speakers has long 
ceased to be a social misdemeanor. As canvassers they have no 
equals. The Primrose League is known all over the world as one 
of the best organized and most influential electioneering agencies 
in existence. And there are still plenty of houses in London 
that rise serenely above the squalid electioneering atmosphere, 
and the mistresses of which play the game with more than a 
touch of the old style. They make and unmake men; they know 
the last least art of jobbing, and they pull strings with a frank- 
ness and audacity that a mere man can but marvel at from afar. 
In any country ruled, as England still is, by a governing class, the 
‘political influence of women is bound to be very great. Indeed, 
they have so much that a great many Englishmen rather wonder 
that they should bother about such a trivial thing as the vote. 
I venture to predict that in five years from now the political 
status of women in England will be regulated on a basis of equal 
suffrage with men. 


























































































































THE NIGHT FISHER 
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TWO FAMOUS WAR RELICS SECURED FOR AMERICA 
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The shot riddled flag of the “* Chesapeake,” captured be wor 

by the British frigate “Shannon” in 1813, and : chat 

now returned to America through private purchase 4 =e 

FTER an absence of nearly ninety-five years, the shot riddled % * 

A flag of the Chesapeake, captured by the British frigate th : 

Shannon off Boston harbor in 1813, is to return to America. 3 a 

The flag was put up for sale by auction at Debenham’s, in Lon- : poe 

don, on January 31. When the tattered and faded folds, blood : pees 

stained and pierced by bullets, were displayed, much rivalry in | i 

bidding occurred between Englishmen and Americans, the flag a nat 

finally falling to a man named Partridge, who is said to have . ,4 pent 

acted as agent for either Mr, J. Pierpont Morgan or Mr. W. K. a Pia 
Vanderbilt. ‘ 7 

Another relic of interest, secured by Partridge for $1500, is the The historic bugle on which was sounded the charge for lj — 

bugle on which was sounded the charge for the light cavalry “The 600” at Balaklava. The relic has been secured for 2 

brigade at Balaklava in 1854. the same purchaser who bought the “Chesapeake” flag S 
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AN AMATEUR SKI JUMPER LEAPING MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED FEET 
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During recent contests at Chamounix, in Switzerland, an amateur cleared more than 
31 metres. In the photograph he may be seen in midair at the beginning of his leap 
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“LORD DUNDREARY,”’ 


GENERATION ago the celebrated actor known 
affectionately as “the elder Sothern,” otherwise 
E. A. Sothern, convulsed our fathers by his ex- 
quisitely droll and wonderfully finished portrayal 
of the réle of a gentlemanly British ass, one Lord 
in a_ play called “Our American 
Cousin.” Sothern died in 1881, after having played 
the famous part for more than twenty years in America and Eng- 
land, and now the character and the play have been revived for 
the benefit of the present generation by his son, Mr. E. H. 
Sothern. The two may be seen at the Lyric Theatre, where they 
have made an indisputable appeal to the playgoers of this town. 
It was a risky experiment, as Mr. Sothern must have realized. 
He has modestly expressed the hope “that a new generation 
may, through his [the living actor’s] recollection of his father’s 
work, derive some entertainment from this repetition of the 
character created by him.” This hope, as has been said, is being 
fulfilled. Those who remember the elder Sothern in the part allege 
that its embodiment by his son is an astonishingly faithful and 
ingenious reproduction. Certainly it is, in itself, a delicious and 
a finely artistic achievement. Here are the luxuriant, silken, jet- 
black whiskers, the mincing walk and hop, the lisp and stutter, 
the vacuous stare; while the mixed stupidity and shrewdness, and 
withal the undoubted gentility of the man, are perfectly ex- 
pressed. Here, too, are the antique jests, the moss-grown conun- 
drums at which you laugh half because of affectionate recognition 
and half out of sheer surprise. You even, incredible as it may 
seem, find yourself haw-hawing at Dundreary’s question to 
Georgina: “ ,.. well, if you did have a brother, would he like 
cheese?” And at the fatuous nobleman’s confusion over certain 
proverbs, no less than his perplexity in the matter of his eleventh 
finger. 
The play is, of course, nothing more than a frame for the exhi- 
bition of Lord Dundreary, and a very shaky and shabby old frame 


PE)! Za Dundreary, 

















Mr. E. H. Sothern as “ Lord Dundreary,” the famous Character 
created by his Father, E. A. Sothern, almost half a Century ago 


FROM FATHER TO SON 
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it-is. Considered as drama, it is altogether beneath contempt, for 
it is as: crude and inept in construction as it is grotesquely foreign 
to reality. Yet it has served as the occasion for a delightful re- 
crudescence, and for that particular event let us give joy. Mr 
Sothern has never " coe aaa 
done anything that 

reflected more credit- 


ably upon his bril- 
liant powers as a 
comedian. 


The beneficent 
power that tempers 
the wind to the shorn 
lamb has mercifully 
provided for the 
amelioration of these 
meagre times a seem- 
ingly endless __pro- 
cession of operettas 
saturated with waltz- 
es. He who would 
drive dull care: away 
need only drop in at 
the nearest theatre 
and send the rascal 
spinning on_ his 
course to the mellif- 





luous pleasing of a 
dreamy tune. The 
celebrated Widow 
whose waltz seems 
likely to whirl on Mile. Adeline Genee, the 


forever is perhaps the remarkable Danish Dan- 


most attractive of cer who is appearing 

these ameliorators ; at the New York Theatre 

but she has a rival, 

an able, tuneful, 

beautiful rival. Originally heard in Vienna, and famous in Eu- 
rope as “Ein Waltzertraum,” the book by Felix Doermann and 
Leopold Jacobson and the music by Oscar Straus—no relation 
of the composers who spell the name with three S’s—the operetta 
is now presented at the Broadway Theatre as “ A Waltz Dream,” 
staged by Herbert Gresham and done into English by Joseph W. 
Herbert, who has—not with entire success—disinfected and 


" deodorized the story. 


Let it be said without delay that the score is pleasing at once 
to the musician and to him who listens in order that he may 
carry away something to sing, hum, or whistle as much as the 
patience of his neighbors will tolerate. 

Edward Johnson, as the absconding bridegroom, brought to the 
production a fresh, sympathetic, and well-trained voice, a manly 
personality, and a high degree of intelligence. 

Charles Bigelow is very funny as Prince Joachim XIII., and 
Josie Sadler as Fifi is fatter and funnier than ever. Joseph W. 
Herbert as Prince Lothar does wonders with a dull part. 

The present commentator has never been called a prude, nor is he 
over-squeamish; but he ventures to believe that a free use of 
the knife.and a plentiful exhibition of antiseptics would greatly 
benefit certain lines and situations in “The Waltz Dream.” 

















The first appearance in New York of the little Danish 
dancer, Mlle. Adeline Genée, was recently effected at the New 
York -Theatre in a concoction called “The Soul Kiss.” She gave 
only four dances, but she danced herself straight into the hearts 
of her audience and stayed there. Mlle. Genée made her début 
at the age of eight, and danced her way through the courts and 
theatres of Europe until eleven years ago, when she went to Lon- 
don for a six weeks’ engagement and was not permitted to leave. 
There is as much difference between Mlle. Genée and the ordinary 
toe dancer of commerce as between the toe dancer and a per- 
forming bear. Imagine a small, fairylike creature with a mass 
of pale amber hair piled over a small face, doll-like in repose, but 
radiating an extraordinary variety of expressions; the whole seen 
in sextuple, as a revolving wheel, through a filmy, foamy veil of 
whirling gauze which alternately creates and dissolves lines of 
classical beauty. She glides, it seems, through the air, in defiance 
of gravity, till one stands up to gaze over the hirsute crown of 
the lady in the front row, and sees the swift, deft, certain move- 
ment of her toes over the boards; and then she whirls within a 
series of interlacing circles of draperies, till she stops suddenly, 


- and the wooden doll’s face dissolves into-the quaintest series 


of frowns and smiles. Now that New York has got Mlle. Genée it 
should insist upon keeping her, as London did. 
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uring the Army Recrui 


A NEW PLAN FOR ATTRACTING YOUNG MEN 


TO THE THINNING RANKS OF THE SERVICE 


By CHARLES A. SELDEN 








OMETHING over a_ generation ago every 
gZ American bey, when asked what he was 
NI N going to be when he grew up, would reply, 
NY 

\ 








“Going to be a soldier.” Toyshop windows 
in those days were filled with drums and 
muskets, seldier caps: and epaulets, and 
whole regiments of leaden warriors. That 
was in the days of, or immediately follow- 
ing, the Civil War, when, North and South, 
every youngster’s father or uncle was in 
the army or just had been. 

3ut nowadays the toyshop’ windows are filled with dynamos, 
trolley cars and motor boats, railroad trains, and airships that are 
fully as dirigible and dependable as the real ones. Accost any 
boy gazing into such a window with a question as to what he 
is going to do when he grows up, and he’ll declare, without the 
slightest hesitation, his unalterable determination to be a motor- 
man. 

The older boys, too, those of the right age to make good recruits, 
are not the sons, but the grandsons, of the soldiers of the ’60’s, 
and, strange as it may seem, the farther away the country gets 
from the conflict of those years the less becomes the fascination 
of the army. All of which accounts, in part at least, for the 
diiliculty that the government is having to fill the ranks. 

Perhaps the War Department might profit by the example of 
the toyshops. The young man is not attracted by the bright 
colored pictures of figures in uniform standing at salute, which 
he sees, or fails to see, tacked up in the post-offices and in front 
of the recruiting stations. He is interested in dynamos and 
railroads and bridges. Why not let him know that the United 
States army builds roads and bridges, operates great power plants, 
and carries on wonderful work in communication by wire and 
wireless and by a dozen other contrivances, the very names of 
which are meaningless to the layman? 

To suggest just one source of supply that might be tapped by 
such a method, there are over 25,000 boys enrolled in the technical 
and manual training high schools maintained by the cities of 
the United States as a part of the public system of education. 
The actual enlisted strength of the army, according to the latest 
report of the Adjutant General, is 55,108, or 20,535 less than the 
authorized number of officers and men. 

It is altogether probable that some of these boys might be in- 
duced to fill some of the vacancies in the ranks with mutual 
benefit to themselves and to the army. If they knew the ad- 
vantages of the service for men interested in electrical and me- 
chanical work, and who expect to make a living by it, it is also 
probable that some of them could not be kept away from the 
recruiting sergeants. 

But the chief trouble is that they do not know of these things. 
Neither do their parents nor the general public. To the average 
citizen of the United States the army of his country is either a 
myth or a thing of evil. He knows nothing whatever about it, 
or he knows many things that are not so. Probably the only figure 
that he has ever heard in connection with it is “ thirteen dollars 
a month.” The regular army soldier means to him simply a man 
who works or loafs, according to the point of view, for that 
amount of compensation. If he gives a second thought, it is that 
the man so compensated is a. worthless sort of vagabond who has 
enlisted to escape jail or starvation. Another notion, just as 
far away from the truth, is that™men in the army are scantily 
ted on poor food. Still another that a man is sure to be morally 
wrecked by the service if, by any chance, he wasn’t ruined before 
he entered. ‘For the rest the army is a vague institution about 
which Congress quarrels periodically, and an aggregation of men 
who should or should not have a canteen, or who should or should 











.not have more pay. Such is the general public idea, in time of 


peace, of the United States army, and nothing could--be more 
superficial or misleading. 

Thirteen dollars a month is the minimum pay. Nothing is 
ever heard, outside the ranks, of the other extreme—the eighty- 
five dollars which a master electrician of the Coast Artillery gets. 
And between the two there are many grades of pay, attained by 
geod men, which compare favorably with the wages of civil em- 
ployment, when it is taken into consideration that the soldier 
is housed and fed and has the best of physical and medical care 
at the expense of the government and may look forward to retired 
poy if he stays in the service long enough. In what industrial 
or commercial business of the whole country is the lowest wage 
0: the raw apprentice held up as an example and harped upon 
as the only sum to be considered? . 

lhe soldier is not scantily fed on poor food. On the contrary, 
he has excellent fare and plenty of it. The army does not receive 
the worthless and the degraded who wish to enlist as a last resort. 
sere can be no more effective answer to that widely held opinion 
than the figures of the Adjutant General’s report. Last year 


70,523 men applied for admission to the service, and 54,658 of 
them were rejected at the recruiting stations as morally or 
physically untit. 

All of this has a bearing on the question of those boys in the 
technical high schools merely as showing that the army is not 
synonymous with perdition. 

As most of the schools referred to have four-year courses, six 
thousand graduates approximately come out each year. Some ot 
them continue school work in the colleges and higher institutions 
of technology. Many of them are obliged to take immediately 
the best paying jobs available and do what they can to aid their 
families. 

But there must be others, hundreds at least, and perhaps 
thousands, whose families are on the border line between moderate 
and ample means, who are not sent to college, but who, on the 
other hand, are not expected to contribute to the family fund. 
It is from this third group that the army might get some good 
soldiers for its depleted ranks. Show them that the army has 
something to give besides its pay and beyond what is suggested 
by the gayly tinted lithographs. In the Corps of Engineers, for 
instance, the enlisted men learn the use of instruments, and the 
best of them may become competent as surveyors before they leave 
the service. In the Signal Corps the soldier learns, on the prac- 
tical side, about all there is to know of communication. 

But it is in the Coast Artillery, which, by the way, lacks about 
nine thousand men, that the advantages for young men who want 
electrical and mechanical training are most apparent. The official 
report of the School of Submarine Defence, which is under the 
direction of the Coast Artillery, reads very much like the pro- 
spectus of a high grade scientific institution with big tuition fees. 
The electrician sergeants’ department of that school is for the 
enlisted men. 

The courses there for the private soldiers include 250 problems 
in practical electricity and magnetism, seventy problems in prac- 
tical steam engineering and the operation of power plants, and 
100 problems in machine-shop practice. 

In mathematics algebra, geometry, and trigonometry are taught, 
and under the head of electricity and magnetism there are sub- 
marine mine instruction, work with telephones, dynamos and 
motors, armature winding, magnet making, and the application 
of-the laws of magnetism, installing and connecting up electrolytic 
cells, examination of all sorts of meters, measurements of resist- 
ance, location of faults, and operating of transformers. In the 
machine shop there are bench and lathe work and operation of the 
drill press, the shaper, the grinder, the milling machine, and the 
gear cutter. 

Besides these courses in the school the men have practical train- 
ing in running the big and complicated power plants, incidental 
to the coast. fortifications at Fort Totten and for the lighting, 
heating, and telephone communication for the post quarters. 
Furthermore, a soldier must know how to install and repair 
machinery of all types and how to make new parts before he is 
considered fit to-receive the school’s certificate of proficiency. 

While a member of this school the enlisted man is relieved from 
all other army duties, except in case of war; but he is, of course, 
subject at all times to military discipline. That is not the least 
of the advantages of the system. 

The above is an outline of what a man may get in the Coast 
Artillery in addition to his army pay, food, clothing, and housing. 
Suppose he is graduated from his manual training high school 
at the age of nineteen and isn’t impelled by necessity to earn 
for others, how can he better spend the next three years than in 
the army? In all probability he will lose nothing financially, for 
after his service he will be a thousand times better equipped to 
abtain and hold a good place in civil life. He will also derive 
the physical benefit of the military training before and after his 
term in the School of Submarine Defence, and he will have the 
satisfaction of having been in the army. 

That last, of course, is a matter of sentiment; but normal 
healthy minded men in their twenties are full of at least 
latent sentiment, regardless of what has been said about the in- 
efficiency of recruiting office posters. And a little old fashioned 
patriotism and love of the army for its own sake would do no 
harm. 

Officers of the Coast Artillery and of the Engineer Corps to 
whom this plan has been suggested have approved, although it 
doesn’t provide necessarily for a good man’s reenlisting, which is 
always to be desired. Perhaps the practical certainty of pro- 
motion for the graduates of army schools would remedy that in 
many cases. 

“We would train good men,” said one officer, “and then lose 
them at the end of three years. But even so the plan is surely 
worth trying, for the source of supply from the high schools 
would be continuous, and even a hundred such recruits each year 
would act as a leaven for the whole service.” 
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TSCHAIKOWSKY 








the Opera 


AS OPERA-MAKER 


By LAWRENCE GILMAN 


SCHAIKOWSKY, known in America chiefly as a 
composer of symphonies and symphonic poems, was 
yet a fairly prolific and a successful writer of 
operas. Certain of his stage works have achieved 
marked popularity in Russia, and have made their 
way in other countries: yet no opera by Tschai- 
kowsky had ever been produced in America before 

Mr. Walter Damrosch, with the aid of a group of solo singers, a 
chorus from the Oratorio Society, and his regular orchestra, per- 
formed the greater part of the music of * Eugene Oniegin” at the 
sixth evening concert of the New York Symphony series on Febru- 
ary 1, in Carnegie Hall. Let it be said at once that the enterprise 
was interesting and 
of educational value, 
and that Mr. Dam- 
rosech merits public 
gratitude on the score 
of its —accomplish- 
ment. 

* Eugene Oniegin,” 
an opera in three 
acts and seven scenes, 
the libretto based 
upon a tale in verse 
by Poushkin, was _be- 
gun (as to its dra- 
matie framework) in 
the spring of 1877; 
the music was com- 
pleted early in the fol- 
lowing year. It is 
thus contemporaneous 
with the semi-auto- 
biographie ‘ Fourth 
Symphony ’’—the sym- 
phony stimulated by 
and dedicated to 
Tsehaikowsy's strange 
benefactress, Mme. 
von Meck. He had al- 
ready composed — the 
first three symphonies, 
. the * Romeo and Ju- 
Copyright by A, Dupont liet’’ overture, the 

oom ye P 
Mme. Schumann-Heink as “ Azucena” fs rem ts at " nd 
: Francesca da_ Ri- 
IN VERDI'S OPERA “IL TROVA- Ee See 
TORE,” AT THE MANHATTAN 3-flat minor piano 
concerto, and the 
operas “ Undine,” * The Oprichnik,” and “ Vakoula the Smith,” 
beside numerous lesser works. Later in the year which saw the 
completion of “* Eugene Oniegin” (1878) he wrote the first suite 
for orchestra, and the opera “The Maid of Orleans.” He was 
therefore in the first splendid flush of his creative activity,—he 
was thirty-eight years old,—and he had given twe superb and in- 
disputable demonstrations of his astonishing gifts: namely, the 
* Romeo and Juliet” overture and the two symphonie poems, 
“ Francesca da Rimini” and * The Tempest.” ‘“ Eugene Oniegin ” 
was first performed at Moscow by students of the Conservatory, 
on March 17, 1879. It was not, says T'schaikowsky’s brother 
Modeste, his biographer, well performed, and the opera made an 
indifferent impression—though, as was the case with others of 
Tschaikowsky’s works, the character of the initial reception was 
afterward reversed. 

The story of the opera may be briefly indicated. The action 
takes place partly upon a landed estate and partly in St. Peters- 
burg, in the second decade of the last century. To the family 
of the Lerins is introduced a fascinating metropolitan gallant, 
Eugene Oniegin. He is presented by his friend Lensky, the be- 
trothed of one of Madame Lerin’s two daughters, Olga. The 
dandy at once wins the heart of Tatiana, Olga’s sister, who sends 
Oniegin, after his departure, a naive love letter. This communica- 
tion he wholly misunderstands, and he makes her a cold response, 
rebuking her for her forwardness. Later, at a festivity in honor 
of Tatiana’s birthday, Oniegin rouses Lensky’s jealousy by flirting 
with Olga. A duel follows, and Lensky is shot. Some years elapse. 
Oniegin attends a ball at the house of Prince Gremnin in St. Peters- 
burg, and in the person of the Princess Gremnin, a famous belle, 
he recognizes the once humble and ingenuous Tatiana, He falls 
passionately in love with her, and entreats her to renounce her 
elderly husband for him. But Vatiava, repressing her newly 
awakened love, resists him, though she confesses her longing; 
and the curtain falls on Oniegin left alone and despairing upon 
the stage. 

Tschaikowsky has cast this tale into an operatic mould that is 








as thoroughgoing in its adherence to antique forms as if Wagne. 
had never lived, composed, and preached his reformatory doctrin: 

of musico-dramatic art. Here are the distinguishing earmarks o/ 
the old-fashioned opera—the “set pieces”: arias, duets, trios, 
ensemble numbers, choruses; the formal and regularly cadence 
melodies, the disconnected scenes, the lack of deliberate and de 
tailed orchestral characterizationthe whole naive and fatuous 
apparatus, in short, of the pre-Wagnerian opera. Precisely what 
the effect of ‘* Eugene Oniegin” would be upon the stage, with its 
proper adjuncts of action, costume, and scenery, it is impossible 
to say; but in concert form, as Mr. Damrosch presented it, it is 
somnolescent and unimpressive. One finds difliculty in discerning 
the greater Tschaikowsky hnere—it is hard to realize that this 
music came from the brain of the man who gave us the “ Romeo 
and Juliet’ overture and the later symphonies. There is much 
in it that is pretty, much that is grateful to the casual ear. It is 
melodious in a facile and guite unimportant way, and it contains 
certain things which it is right enough to call “* effective ”’—some 
taking choruses, some attractive orchestral passages, some agree- 
able pages, warm in sentiment and refined in style, in the writing 
for the solo voices. But if this work represents the best that the 
operatic Tschaikowsky has left us, as there is some reason to be- 
lieve it is, then it were surely better for his fame that we hear as 
little of him in this character as possible. 

The truth of the matter would seem to be that this extraordi- 
nary genius needed, for the tiring of his imagination, a kind of 
poetical stimulus more general and suggestive than specific and 
detailed. Contemplating in their outline such subjects, such dra- 
matie and emotional figures as Romeo and Juliet, Francesca 
da Rimini, Manfred, Ferdinand and Miranda and the En- 
chanted Isle, he was aroused to the production of music—in 
the form of symphonic poems, programme-symphonies, overtures, 
* fantasies ” (as he chooses variously to describe it)—which is as 
eloquently communicative in its power of dramatic and emotional 
utterance as it is. passionate and individual in style. But given 
a dramatic text to set, definite and exacting in its expressional re- 
quirements, and his imagination seems to have faltered, to have 
suffered a kind of palsy; his style seems to have turned senemic 
and undistinguished: 
he becomes, then, in- 
stead of the superb 
and untrammelled 
music-maker of the 
symphonic poems and ., 
the symphonies, little 
more than a kind of 
second-rate Gounod. 

There would appear 
to be in his case, as 
in the ease of Liszt, 
two conspicuous and 
distinct personalities 
at work: the Tschai- 
kowsky of “Fran- 
cesea.” “The Tem- 
pest,” the “ Pathetic ” 
symphony, and_ the 
Tschaikowsky of the 
operas. 








Into the midst of the 
Tetrazzini furore at 
the Manhattan Opera 
House Mr. Hammer- 
stein has injected a 
fresh and contrasting 
element in the person 
of Mme. Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink. The 
eminent and admirable 
contralto, whose fame Mr. Harold Bauer, the distinguished Pianist 
has for years been MR. BAUER HAS RECENTLY BEEN 
associated with — the HEARD IN RECITAL IN NEW YORK 
Metropolitan O pers : 
House, has been add- 
ed, for the nonce. to Mr. Hammerstein’s company, and she made 
her début at the Manhattan, on January 27, as Acucena. She sang 
and acted it with an extraordinarily keen instinet for every emo- 
tional and dramatic facet of the character, with sweeping power, 
with authority, and with breadth. 

Mr. Hammerstein’s forces perform “11 Trovatore” very well in- 
deed—with notable dramatic vigor, with a sense of the character- 
istic qualities of the music, and with results which give pleasure 
to the lovers of intelligent and puissant singing. Mme. Schumann- 
Heink, it may be interesting to record, sang in German, 
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The Greatest Lumber Cut 
More lumber was cut in the United States 
. last year than in any other year in its 
history. The enormous amount of 37,550,- 
736 board feet was produced, and the mill 
value of this was $621,151,388. In addition, 
/) there were produced 11,858,260,000 shingles, 
Py valued at $24,155,555, and 3,812,807,000 
5 lath, valued at $11,490,570. On the whole, 
> it is safe to say that the present annual 
lumber cut of the United States approxi- 
mates forty billion feet, and that the total 
mill value of the lumber, lath, and shingles 
st ) cach year produced is not less than $700,- 
> 000,000. These figures give some idea of 
| how vast is the lumber industry and how 
> great is the demand for its products. 

A glance at the kinds of lumber pro- 
vie duced shows very clearly the passing of 
ung White pine and oak, one of the greatest 
mo- soft wood and the other the greatest hard 
er, wood which the forest has ever grown. 

Since 1899 the cut of white pine has fallen 
7" off more than 40 per cent., while that of 
‘onl white oak has fallen off more than 36 per 
ure cent. To-day yellow pine leads all other 
ie. Woods in amount cut, while Douglas fir— 


and ‘his will be a surprise to many—comes 
Second. Since 1899 the cut of Douglas fir 
has increased 186 per cent. Louisiana is 
the foremost yellow pine State, with Texas, 








TWO OF HER — FRIENDS 


Mississippi, and Arkansas following in or- 
der. Washington produces by far the great- 
est amount of Douglas fir. 

A comparison of the lumber producing 
States shows that since 1899 there have 
been many changes in their relative rank. 
Washington, which in 1899 stood sixth, now 
leads, while Wisconsin, which eight years 
ago led all others, is now third. In .the 
same period Oregon, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Idaho, and California made great strides as 


. lumber preducing States, though, on the 


other hand, the amount produced in Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Georgia, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Missouri, Indiana, and Ohio fell off 
anywhere from 29 to 54 per cent. 

The highest priced native woods are wal- 
nut, hickory, and ash, and the cheapest are 
larch and white fir. From the fact, how- 
ever, that since 1899 the average increase 
in the price of lumber has been 49 per cent., 
it will not be long before cheap woods are 
scarce. 





Emergency Currency 


An Indiana Glass Company has a sublime 
confidence in the ability of its customers 
to meet their obligations even if they may be 
temporarily unable to remit in the conven- 
tional forms of exchange. In a highly 


"29 






colored. and very attractive folder which it 
recently issued, this generous concern in- 
vited orders for the commodity it manu- 
factures upon the following unique and 
liberal terms: “‘ Payment can be arranged 
with our treasurer to suit conditions. We 
take anything but counterfeit money. Our 
par list: Canadian and Mexican money, 
Wampum, Backsheesh, Tarnished Coins and 
Mildewed Bills, Double Eagles that will not 
pile and with Biblical references omitted. 


Tainted money _ solicited. 
asked. Promissory notes, 
with privilege of renewals. 


No questions 
your own time 
Postage stamps. 





| sweetened) have received highest awards wherever exhibited. «*.s 


BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 
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Clearing-house certificates. Stage money. 
Meal tickets, bridge tickets, milk tickets, 


and rain checks, trading stamps, mining 
stock, Bay State Gas, marriage certificates, 
cigar bands, and rumors that are likely to 
gain currency.”—-The Bellman, 





The Proper Implement 


Roaers. “ There’s Gregg over there. I'd 
like to catch his eye.” 

RANDALL, “ Well, here! 
brella.” 


Take my um- 





The Ambitions of Youth 


“ JOHNNY, why don't you be a good boy 


like your brother Willy?” the mother was 
sternly admonishing her wuaughty — son. 


“Willy here may be President some day, 

while you will have to dig in the sewer.” Z 
“But, mother,’ wailed Willy, “can’t IL 

dig in the sewer sometimes too?” 





Explained 


“MamMA,” asked a little girl, “why do 
bouillon cups have two handles?” 

“ Well, you are stupid!” cried her young 
brother. “ Don’t you know it’s because some 
people are left-handed?” 








DESERVING OF SUCCESS. 

Tue marvelous growth of BorpEN’s CoNDENSED Mu.K ComPANY 
is due to unceasing vigilance in observing rigid sanitary regula- 
tions in the manufacture of their products. Eacte Branp Con- 
DENSED MILK and PEERLESS BRAND EVAPORATED MILK (un- 


THE BEST WORM_ LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 


25 cents a box.e%e¢ 





























ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears 


Soap, like books, 
should be chosen 
with discretion. 
Both are capable of 
infinite harm. 

The selection of 
Pears’ is a perfect 
choice and a safe- 
guard against soap 
evils. 


Matchless for the complexion, 





BROOKLYN’S NEW ACADEMY 


By E. HUNGERFORD 


VER on a broad street in Brooklyn you may notice 
a great white building rising high above the walk 
and covering an arrogant block front. You may 
wonder to what purpose it is to be put, and you 
ask an interested citizen who is standing close 
by watching the workmen place the finishing 
touches upon the structure. You*are lucky, be- 
cause the interested citizen is one of the Society 

of Old Brooklynites, and he tells you the big white building is 
the new Academy of Music, at present the pride and chief joy 
of the settlement that lies just across the East River from Man- 
hattan. You evince further interest, and he tells you still more 
of what the Brooklyn Academy of Music means to Brooklyn. 

It seems that when the Brooklyn men and women of to-day 
were Brooklyn boys and girls there was a Brooklyn Academy of 
Musie, and to it they were taken on certain great occasions to 
hear a splendid lecture with magic lantern pictures, the Swiss 
sell Ringers, or perhaps even real drama or real opera, although 
play acting was frowned upon in the early days of the old Academy. 
In those days it stood on Montague Street within a stone’s throw 
of the Brooklyn City Hall, and was a great barnlike structure, 
the exterior gloom of which was not even dispelled by the flicker- 
ing gasjets at its entrance on the nights when Brooklyn flocked 
to it. It opened in 61 with a concert by the Philharmonic, and 
within a few weeks its directors were wrestling with the problem 
of permitting drama upon its vast stage. To a horse-taming show 
they readily acceded, but it was a long time before Richard trod 
those boards waving his long sword and declaiming as to the 
“winter of his discontent,” and an even longer time before opera 
was sung there. And then the opening opera was “ Traviata.” 
Not that the naughty music drama was given without protest. 
A discussion went up that shock the sacred purlieus of Brooklyn 
Heights, and ended in the final surrender of the directors of the 
Academy. 

The directors took their responsibilities as no slight affairs. 
The Academy was decidedly a elannish affair, with its stock all 
parcelled out among the older families of Brooklyn. Each stock- 
holder was entitled to a seat at every entertainment given, and 
it is related that one thrifty merchant divided his shares between 
the members of his numerous family. That being done, he would 
go to the front of the opera heuse on its great nights and cause 
distress in the box office by standing on the sidewalk and dis- 
posing of his sheaf of tickets at something less than regular prices. 

Brooklyn went to its Academy for fun and for serious thought. 
It saw alk the great actors of two generations on that. stage-—— 
Forrest, Booth, Charlotte Cushman, Laura Keene, Jefferson, Lester 
Wallack. It heard such lecturers as Edward Everett and John 
B. Gough, when lectures were entertainment not to be tossed light- 








ly aside; it listened to its own great preachers, Beecher and Storrs 
and Talmage—between the fires that successively destroyed is 
Tabernacles; it crowded into its spacious auditorium at the Com 
mencement exercises and the amateur dramatics of its boys aiid 


girls. The old Academy was the veritable social fabrie of the «jd 
Brooklyn. 


Theodore Thomas used to give rehearsals of his orchestra during 
the afternoons before his concerts, while the women sat tatt: 
tidies and gossiping between numbers; for Brooklyn always was « 
always will be—Brooklyn. Strakosch and Mapleson knew th): 
and when they took their troupes across the river they left half «i 
their camp followers behind. Surpassing would be the wrath 91 
the Old Brooklynites, who finally brought latter-day impresaris 
to a realization that critical taste grew shrewd and exacting upoi 
Long Island soil. 

There comes an end to all things, and a winter’s morning five 
years ago saw the historic opera house go up in a truly theatric! 
puff of smoke and flame. At that the Hagle opined: “ Brooklyn 
has lost that by which it was almost as well known as the Navy 
Yard and Plymouth Church. The Academy of Music, which in iis 
day was the peer of any place of assemblage in America, has beci 
destroyed by fire.” 

Before the ruins in Mentague Street were cool there were (e- 
mands that the Academy be rebuilt. To | 


d 


3rooklynites it had al- 
ready seemed as if the Brooklyn they had known was fast disa)- 
pearing. . Beecher was dead, the last of the Tabernacles had been 
burned, and the old town was fast becoming a mere corner of the 
great New York to which it was so firmly linked by its stupendous 
bridge. The idea of becoming a second Harlem was appalling. The 
rebuilding of the Academy was a popular measure, a test as to 
Brooklyn’s ability to preserve at least a vestige of civic unity unio 
herself. 

It was a hard test, and it all but failed. Subscriptions to the 
stock of the new Academy came slowly, and there were several 
times when it looked to the Old Brooklynites as if they must give 
up in despair and jcin the throngs that hurry at all hours to and 
from sodden and unsentimental Manhattan. It appeared possible 
that Brooklyn would become the Cinderella of all the boroughs. 

But it seems that there are still other institutions in Brooklyn, 
and not the least of these is the Institute of Arts and Sciences. 
This is a sort of civic Chautauqua. Toward it several thousand 
men and women pay five dollars a year for an opportunity to gain 
culture and entertainment at the same time. They have lectures, 
museums, picture shows, recitals, and the like, and this institute 
has so fat a purse that the impresario or prima donna is yet to 
be found who is strong enough to withstand its pleadings. 

This institute came valiantly to the aid of the Academy project 
and perhaps saved the day. While it has no proprietary interest 
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AN AUTOMOBILE DESIGNED TO RUSH A CHIEF AND A “FLYING SQUAD” TO A FIRE 
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in the new structure, it will be its chief 
tenant, and in detail the new Academy has 
been planned to meet the needs of this 
popular educational institution. : 

So. while the old Academy had a single 
auditorium, the new will have a half-dozen 
big and comfortable meeting places. One 
can easily see how, on a single night, Brook- 
lyn can snap its fingers at the rival song 
birds on West Thirty- fourth Street and 
uppe! Broadway, Manhattan, and gather in 
its own Temple of Song—a spacious opera 
house with generous boxes for display and 
three big roomy galleries; ean hear some 
silver tongued traveller show his pretty 
pictures and tell of distant climes and 
strange peoples; can hold formal. reception 
and dance; gather in an adjoining hall to 
hear Professor Something-or-other discuss 
the geological strata of Iceland and the 
like. 

Several audiences, all bent on divers 
purposes, can be assembled in this big and 
passing handsome structure and yet be com- 
pletely independent of each other. The new 
Brooklyn Academy, wrought after so hard 
a fight, is no tiny toy. 

Externally the Academy is big dnd sim- 
ple, a white brick bulk relieved by some 
simple terra cotta ornamentation. Within 
a great hall or foyer runs the entire width 
of the building, and, being built for our 
lazy American: folk, the “stack” of five 
elevators in the centre is the feature of 
this room, rather than the grand stairways 
that are the crowning architectural glories 
of European opera houses. At the right of 
this foyer is the opera house, roomily plan- 
ned, and possessing one of the biggest stages 
in America. At the left is a great concert 
hall with ‘gallery which will seat fifteen 
hundred persons and eventually hold a 
mammoth -econcert organ. 

Above this hall are smaller halls and 
auditoriums of one sort or another, rows 
of well lighted studios, and the offices of 
the Institute of Arts and Sciences. An- 
other great 100m built over the foyer of 
the building and of substantially its di- 
mensions will be devoted to balls and re- 
ceptions. The Brooklyn Academy is to be 
nothing if not eatholic in its possibilities. 

This building has been largely a labor 
of love to those who have succeeded in 
obtaining subscriptions for its erection. It 
has been a labor of love to many in Brook- 
lyn, for its stockholders are not alone the 
wealthy merchants and bankers of the 
town. 

The stock list of the Brooklyn Academy is 
as catholic as its possibilities. It embraces 
the butcher, the baker, the candlestick 
maker, sturdy folk who own their little 
homes all the way from Greenpoint to Bay 
Ridge, and who have followed the project 
and the building in its every detail. It is 
promised that the building shall be com- 
plete by the first of July next, although 
it is likely that the formal opening will be 
deferred until autumn. 

When that opening shall be held Brook- 
lyn will have recovered her own. “ That 
by which it was almost as well known as 
the Navy Yard and Plymouth Church ” will 
be restored in inereased beauty and useful- 


ness. Brooklyn will again hold her head 
high, The danger of becoming a Long 


Island Harlem as bridges over and tunnels 


: under the East River multiply will be 
) diminished. 





At the Ticket Window 


“One to Hackensack.” 

Agent. “ Single?” 

Gorrer (startled). “N-no—that is—er— 
hot exactly—just—ah—engaged, you know.” 

AcENr. “One way, or both?” 

Gotrer (puszled). “ Why, there’s only one 
Way, isn’t there?” 

Acent, “Oh, Lord! 
both ways I mean.” 
GotreR (loftily). “Young man, you 
should beware of strong drink. Of course 


GoLrer. 


Do you want to go 


can go only one way at once. I’m not a 
&Jtoscopie monorail vehicle.” 
Acent (faintly). “No, no. Excursion 


ticket, or single?” 

9, GOLFER (with wrathful dignity). “ Sir-r-r! 
lve— me—one—ticket—to HACKENSACK- 
ANDBACK !? 
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Tease wt 


THE LABEL 


A BLEND OF STRAIGHT 
RYE WHISKIES— FOUND 
ON THE BOTTLE OF - 


HUNTER 


IS IN CONFORMITY WITH THE 
PURE FOOD LAW, AND MEANS 
THAT IT IS COMPRISED OF AB- 
SOLUTELY PURE RYE WHISKIES 
BLENDED FOR THE PURPOSE 
OF MAKINGIT A MORE MELLOW 
AND PALATABLE DRINK THAN 
ANY STRAIGHT WHISKEY, 


WHETHER BOTTLED IN BOND 
OR OUT OF BOND. 
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A Typewriter for the Japanese 

IT appears that an invention hitherto con- 
sidered impossible has recently been achieved 
in the shape of a writing machine for the 
Japanese language. This language, as is 
commdnly known, is not a “sound” lan- 
guage for the ear, like our own, but a 
“sight” language for the eye. We convey 
all the sounds of our speech by means of 
an alphabet of twenty-six letters used in 
syllables. But the Japanese, like the Chi- 
nese, has to have a separate character for 
every idea, so that many thousands of these 
ideographs have to be memorized before one 
can read or write. The Japanese have also 
two sets of syllabaries, called the Hirogana 
and the Katagana, but as this form of 
writing is only used to express the sounds 
of foreign words, or doubtful ones of Chi- 
nese derivation, no one thought it would be 
worth the trouble to bring out a typewriter 
with these sounds. The crux of the problem 
was to produce a machine capable of wri- 
ting the thousands of ideographs daily used 
in Japanese writing. 

Yusaku Shinowara, an official of the Im- 
perial Banking Bureau in Tokio, it seems, 
has been keeping his inventive faculty alive 
to this subject for some time. With him, 
as with many another in the course of hu- 
man progress, necessity has been the mother 
of invention. Shinowara was greatly dis- 
tressed by the immense labor involved in 
carefully copying out by hand the endless 
official reports of his department, in the na- 
tive ideographic script. Gradually he applied 
himself to the possibility of evolving a ma- 
chine to do the work. When his mind was 
satisfied that he had hit upon the fruitful 
idea, he bravely resigned his position and 
devoted all his time to perfecting his model. 

Recently Shinowara applied for, and was 
granted, a patent for his invention. The 
new machine is about seventeen inches 
square, not unlike the ordinary model, and 
is capable of typing 2500 ideographic char- 
acters, the approximate number daily used 
in correspondence and in the public press. 
Arrangements are now being made for the 
manufacture of the machine, and the selling 
price is expected to be about $150 (£30). 

It is difficult for foreigners to easily ap- 
preciate what a lightening of labor this in- 
vention will bring to the thousands now 
confined to the painful grip of the native 
writing brush, painting ideas in fantastic 
shapes, the slightest variation from which 
will change the meaning. Thousands of 
typewriters for printing the leading lan- 
guages of the world are in common use in 
Japan; but it is safe to say no great circu- 
lation of the new invention will ever find 
its way outside of Japan. Indeed, the for- 
eigner that would undertake the mastery of 
its brain-racking keyboard of mysterious 
hieroglyphs few would be found to emulate, 
though many might admire. To the foreign 
eye the keyboard has the hopeless appear- 
ance of a Chinese dictionary without the 
meanings, repellent to all save the solitary 
few afflicted with linguistic madness. 





Friends in Need 
“What are you doing for your cold?” 
“Nothing. My friends are looking after 
1 hi 





Her Department 


Onr of the secretaries to our embassy at 
London relates how a question arose as to 
the cost of heating one of the Irish law 
courts. A consequential Treasury official 
was detailed from London to look into the 
matter. 

When he introduced himself to the judge 
within whose jurisdiction the matter lay, the 
judge, who, by the way, frequently evinced 
a great scorn of red tape, smiled with sus- 
picious blandness. 

“ Certainly,” said his Honor, “I will put 
you in communication with the person im- 
mediately in charge of that department.” 

Whereupon he scribbled a few words on 
a piece of paper and gave it to a messenger. 
In a short time an aged charwoman en- 
tered. The judge then arose and, as he left 
the room, said: 

“Rosie, here is the young man to see 
about the coal.” 















































































THE KAISER’S ONE-ARMED SHOOTING 

















It will be seen that the deformation of his left 
arm does not keep him from the hunting field 


A Good Ending for a Popular Paper Up- 
to-date Novel 


Conclusion 


ss HERE am 1?” 
As Claude feebly uttered these words he looked up 
at the face of an old fashioned clock. Owing to the 


hard times, the clock had laid off one of its hands. 

Claude was reclining on a lot of soft sofa pillows, and all about 
the room stood Castillian furniture, the kind usually found in 
the wealthy Spanish homes. 

Claude’s inspection of the place was suddenly interrupted by the 
tread of tiny feet. 

“Are you longing 
voice. 

* Yes,” gasped the 
howl got here.” 

“Tl tell you,” responded the pretty woman, seating herself on 
a costly tiger rug beside Claude. 

“Day after day from my latticed window I have watched you 
jaying bricks on yonder skyscraper. Strange as it may seem, 
my heart went out to you. I became infatuated with you. Per- 
haps my loneliness helped, for, you know, my husband is a coffee 
salesman and hies himself to our coffee plantation eight months 
out of every twelve. But he has been away so long now that I 
fear he will never return. Yesterday, at the thought of this and 
in a fit of despondency. | wanted to throw my weak form to the 
cold pavement below; but, on reaching the window, I caught a 
glimpse of you. My horrible intention was arrested. Upon realiz- 
ing that I had committed near suicide, I let out a hysterical 


for anything, sir?’ asked a sweet feminine 


injured young man, “I am longing to know 


shriek. The shriek startled you. I saw you step back suddenly 
into a tub of mortar. In endeavoring to extricate yourself, you 


made a fatal misstep and went down, down, down through the 
forty short stories, as a magazine reader would say. On seeing 
this, I lost no time. Changing my clothes and putting on all my 
rings, hat, and furs, T rushed down to the street just in time to—” 
‘See my mangled form lying on the architect’s blue print on 
the ground floor,” interspersed Claude. 

* No; but just in time to place where I thought you would fall 
this—my powpER Purr. It saved your life.” 

“How can | thank you,” began the rescued man. 
if ] am allowed to remain here—’ 

*“No, no. no,” almost shrieked the woman, “it is impossible. 
My husband is of a frightfully jealous dispositien. He once 
threatened to kill a doctor for looking at my tongue. I am 
certain he would kill us instantly should he enter and find that 
I am sheltering you, a stranger.” 


* Perhaps 














THE YOUNGEST RULER IN THE WORLD 

















Duy Tan, the King of Anam, who is nine years old and ascend- 
ed his throne last October with elaborate Oriental ceremonies 


“For our safety, then, I will stagger away. But I beg of you 
permit me to take with me just one little token of your kindness; 
something that I can remember you by.” 

“ But what can I, the wife of a poor millionaire, give you?” 

“A kiss!” Claude whispered these two words nervously, anx- 
iously. 

“You forget! 
kill us both—” 

** But. my dear, he is thousands of miles from here.” 

There was a few moments of deathlike silence. Then, after 
looking cautiously all about her, the sweet little woman bent over 
Claude, and her lips were just touching his when the door flew 
open, and there, eyes filled with jealous rage and fingers twitching 
murderous!y, stood—CLAUDE’sS WIFE! 

THE END. 
Now, honestly, didn’t you think it was the woman’s husband? 
F. P. Prrzer. 


I.told you my husband is liable to return and 





The Food Fads of Royalty 


“ IVING like a king,” is a favorite republican expression to 
L designate the acme of luxury, but, as a matter of fact, most 
modern rulers live very simply. Edward of England’s cook 
receives a salary of $10,000 a year, but he is rarely called upon to 
prepare an elaborate meal. Both the King and the Queen prefer 
simple dishes. Plain and nourishing food is what the King likes. 
He is very fond of oysters, and of vegetable soups. Fowl, with 
toasted bread and asparfagus, is quite a favorite dish on the royal 
table, and his majesty generally takes a second helping of pre- 
served fruit and toast. 

Queen Alexandra is very fond of pastries and sweets. “TI have 
the appetite of a dairy maid,” she once declared. A cook was 
brought from Germany to prepare her stewed fruit, for which she 
has a remarkable fondness, and to which she attributes her un- 
usually fine complexion. She is also very fond of the American 
“ fritter,” and until a short while ago an old Virginia cook was 
employed to make corn fritters, peach fritters, and to prepare 
egg-plant with batter and butter sauce. 

The Queen of the Netherlands is especially fond of chocolate in 
all its forms, and has a special “ chocolate chef.” Queen Williel- 
mina has also a decided penchant for all kinds of milk dishes, and 
for everything made with cream. 

King Alfonso of Spain was formerly noted for his liking for 
highly seasoned and French dishes, but his Queen, Victoria, has 
taught him to like roast beef and Yorkshire pudding, it is said. 
Spanish dishes, this English Queen of Spain declares, are “ too oily 
and too garlicky.” 
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The Bowwow and the Burglar 


(Five Belgian police dogs are doing patrol duty in 
New York city 
Wirn each foot in a rubber-soled boot 
Once a burglar went out after loot. 
Drills and jimmies he lugged, 
And a tomeat he hugged 
‘Neath the coat of his hand-me-down suit. 


A police dog imported from Ghent 
ii In pursuit of the bold burglar went, 
, And he gave a loud yelp, 
3 Meaning, “ Here he is, help!” 
Just as soon as his nose struck the scent. 


Did the burglar get limp as a rag, 

And resort to revolver and gag? 

; No: he merely hissed ‘“ Seat!” 

4 To his big Thomas cat, 

And then coolly walked off with the swag. 


When the roundsman rushed up in fierce 
glee 
Not a trace of the thief could he see; 
But the four-legged ‘ cop,” 
Near the burglarized shop, 
Had the big Thomas cat up a tree! 
--Earte Hooker EATON. 





A Brilliant Error 


An eminent singer of foreign birth whose 
appetite is such that it almost rivals the 
fame of his voice, dined at a table where 
all the women -were reasonably mature, with 
the exception of the nineteen-year-old daugh- 
ter of his host, who sat at the great man’s 
left. ‘the artist paid avid attention to his 
plate until the latter stages of the repast, 
when the dishes began to come slowly enough 
for him to engage in conversation with the 
young person, to whom in the Latin man- 
ner he paid a Latin compliment, assuring 
her in her private ear that to him she 
“seemed like a flower among vegetables.” 

“Then I can scarcely hepe to occupy 
first place in your thoughts—at dinner,” she 
responded, demurely. 

And the eminent singer could not think 
of an answer. 





Heavens! 


“Our fleet is going ’round the world; 
Who knows why it goes?” 
An Englishwoman then remarked: 
**Evans only knows.” 
F. P. Pmrzer. 
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Somewhat Mixed 


MarcGaret DurRHAM was the latest arrival 
at Miss Simmons’s select boarding school, 
and being pretty and well dressed she was 

| popular. ; 

z Would she be an usher at the monthly 

/) musicale? Margaret was horribly shy. She 

| never could do it,—oh, never! But the chosen 

| five elected her for the sixth, so the evening 
found her a perfect flutter of white frills 
and pink bows (this was the pink musicale) 
awaiting to receive the early comers. Each 
of the hardened five bore forward an im- 
posing auditor, and Margaret found herself 
Inquiring of a very ancient and elegant old 
gentleman in a voice scarcely audible, 
“Sir, shail I show you to a seat?” 

“What, what, what?’ demanded the 
elderly party, irascibly, holding his hand to 
his ear. 

_“ Sir,’ sereamed the fiustered novice, 
“shail I sew you to a sheet?” 

_ Then five lace handkerchiefs were crammed 
into five tittering mouths, while Miss Mar- 
garet bolted from the scene of her dis- 
a and the five were left to do the 
\onors. 








An Inside View 


Jona had just emerged from the 
Whale. 

“f thought it would be better to have 
a surgeon in command,” he explained. 

Herewith he gracefully retired from the 
Scene, 
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| = “ Shining Sands and Sunlight 
\ make Florida beaches in mid-winter scenes of blissful en- 
chantment. Palms wave above them, and 
dancing waves break at their feet, while 
crowds of delighted visitors luxuriate 
in the tropical atmosphere. 





FLORIDA 


beckons to the fatigued and the leisurely alike. 
She welcomes all to her hospitable shores. The 
ideal route thither from New York is direct by sea 
. to Jacksonville (with a short stop at Charles- 
\ fon, S. C.) upon the fine steamers of the 


CLYDE STEAMSHIP CO. 


H. H. RAYMOND, V. P. & G. M. A. C. HAGERTY, G. P. A, 
General Offices: Pier 36, N. R., New York. 


140 TOURS TO EUROPE 


Most comprehensive and attractive ever offered. 
F.C. CLARK, - - Times Building, New York 


Che Americanism of 
Washington By Fenty van Dyke 


Dr. van Dyke answers those critics and histo- 
rians who, while recognizing to the full the value 
of Washington’s service to his country, have 
been disposed to deny him the title of ‘‘Amer- 
ican.’”’ The essay not only shows what the 
Designed by Alanson P. Brush, designer of the essence of our national spirit really is, but it 
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enough--that’s all. Costs less to 
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Speed up to twenty-six miles per hour; goes twen- HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


Swinburne’s Lyrical Pocms 


and other mechanism under hood—a marvel of acces- 

sibility. Wonderful hill climber—goes anywhere 

wheels will go. Durable, certain, comfortable, lively. 

handsome, almost noiseless, almost vibrationless and 

rides like a baby carriage. Solid tires standard, pneu- This collection includes Swinburne’s earliest volume, 
° ‘*Poems and Ballads,” in which appeared the famous 

More runabouts of Brush’s design are CE iia Neale ah bo I iali 
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Write for catalog and name of nearest dealer. 
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38 Baltimore Ave., - Detroit, Mich. | Price, $1.50. 
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How Mr. Snipp’s whiskers served his wife and daughter. 
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skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 28 years 
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has been attained by the makers of 
Racine Boats. 


RACINE BOATS 


are built right, run right, priced right. 
Their real value is not discovered 
until they have been compared with 
scores of other craft on the American 
market. A comparison makes Racine 
worth convincing. 


Step into our oy store at 122 W. 34th St., 
New York; 182 Milk St., Boston; 38 Delaware 





Ave., € amden; 182 Jefferson Ave., Detroit; 1610 
Michigan Ave., Chicago; 321 1st Ave., s. Seattle, 
and examine a Ri ACINE BOAT, or write to the 
RACINE BOAT MFG. CO. 
Muskegon, Michigan 
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FRENCH'S 
SPRING EXAMPLES 


Excel in refinement of model, in treatment 
of technique, and in perfection of construc- 
tive detail. 


We invite the opportunity to explain superior 
features in Broughams (5 sizes), Panel-Boot 
Victorias (4 weights), Busses (full series), 
and the standard horse-drawn vehicles. 
CATALOGUES TO PROSPECTIVE BUYERS 
THE FRENCH CARRIAGE CO. 
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A Critical Examination of 


SOCIALISM} 








— 

By W. H M AL LOCK 
An admirable discussion of the entire su! ject of 
Socialism, pointing out with thorough tuairness 
both tl he weak an T strong points of the doctrine 
as it is understood in this twentieth century, 
It is a book that will serve the uninstructed 
reader as a first introduction to the subject, and 
will at once put him abreast of the most recent 
| developments and uppermost controversies of 
Socialism. ~The subject of modern wealth js 
treated with keen and illuminating analysis. 


Crown 8vo, $2.00 net. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y, 











Che Writings of 
Johu Lothrop Motley 


For the first time the works of this distin- 
guished historian are presented in adequate 
form. The edition is in 17 volumes, each 
representative of the most artistic and ad- 
vanced methods of modern book-making. 


The Rise of the Dutch Republic, 5 vols. 
The United Netherlands - - 4 
John of Barneveldt- - - - 
Letters and Correspondence’ - 3 ig: 


With 120 illustrations, including 14 pho- 
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reproductions of rare prints. 
PRICES 


Cloth - - - - $34.00 | Half-Leather, 


$68.00 
Three-quarter Levant 1 


00.¢¢ 


Sample pages and full particulars how 
to buy these sets, either for cash or on 
small monthly payments, sent on request. 
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A NOTABLE BIOGRAPHY — 
The Life of 
CHARLES A. DANA 


By Gen. James Harrison Wilson 


‘* The most readable biography that I have hai 
in my hand for many a day. Dana was one of 
those unseen forces that are so potent in this 
world, and the author has .made very clear how 
important his relation has been to the history of 
our time.” —Judge GEORGE GRAY. 

“*T have read The Life of Charles A. Dana ftom 
beginning to end with lively and increasing im 
terest. . . . The two hundred pages, 182-38, 
struck me as a veritable contribution to the his 
tory of the War of Secession. .. . 
throws from time to time a searchlight into the 
true inwardness of situations.” 

—CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. 

**] congratulate you upon the book as a literary 
triumph.”-——Gen. EDWARD H. RIPLEY. 

“Of extraordinary interest and wonderfully 
well done. I can imagine no one beginning it 


and laying it down.” 
—Hon. ROBERT T. LINCOLN. 


With Portrait. 
Edges, Gilt Top. 





Crown 8v0, Uncui 
Price, $3.00 net 
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@ 2TH CENTURY LIMITED — Between New York and Chicago Overnight 


THE FASTEST LONG-DISTANCE TRAIN IN THE WORLD VIA THE NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES—IT SAVES A DAY EACH WAY. 
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From “‘Ten to Seventeen” 


uine school-girl point 


language of the age. 
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TEN TO 
SEVENTEEN 


A Boarding-School Diary 
By JOSEPHINE DASKAM BACON 


Author of “ The Memoirs of a Baby” 














HIS is a diary of girls in 

boarding-school during those 
years when the world is made up 
chiefly of two kinds of excitement 
—sentiment and scrapes. Those 
who are concerned with the story 
are all healthy, charming girls 
—Roberta, who writes the 
‘“Cevents,”? ‘* Ben,” whose clever- 
ness inspires them, and Constantia, 


who prefixes to each event a kind 


of ¢¢ poem ”’ truly remarkable. The 
story involves grown-ups and their 
various affairs, seen from the gen- 


of. view, and expressed in the exact 
Any one who had forgotten what girls 
at school are like between ten and seventeen would need to 
read only a single page to remember. The book is sure to 
please equally those who are young and those young no longer. 


Illustrated. Price, $1.50 
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SWIIt’S 
Premium Ham 
The toothsome tenderness -and 
delicious flavor of Swift's Premium 
Hams are due to two things—the 
care used in selecting the hams 


and the method used in curing and 
smoking them. 


Swift's Premium Hams have the 
same delicate flavor clear to.the bone. 
They are sweet, tender, juicy, neither 
too fat nor too lean — the most 
healthful and economical of foods. 


Order Swift's Premium Ham from 
your local market, and prove its 
superiority. 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 





